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| ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND JOHN DRINK- 
WATER: BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
“And Lincoln was the lord of his event.”—From Abraham Lincoln, by John 
Drinkwater. 


‘we BRAHAM LINCOLN is our Titan in homespun 

ani whose ungainly body and awkward bearing could not 

a. x inhibit the beauty and grace of his spirit. Time and 

custom could not fit the rhythms of his great person- 

ality into the measure of any small pattern. His heart 

was larger than the continent on which he lived, for he 

eri that all nations dwelling upon the earth are of one blood. And 

yet he typifies not only all that is large and generous, but all that is 

| essentially American, also. In him we find the grand reaches of the 

Rocky Mountains, the broad, friendly spaces of the mid-western 

prairies. His humor was strong, plentiful, indigenous as the corn 

of Iowa and Illinois. He has become a symbol of the best that our 

country has produced, and therefore, to all of us, he is inexpressibly 
dear. In essence, Abraham Lincoln was, and still is, America. 

It is natural, therefore, that we should scrutinize jealously any 

attempt to present him to the world of literature. Our intellects tell 

us that he belongs to the world and to the ages, but our hearts insist 

that he belongs to us and that we understand him best. And now 

that an English poet, John Drinkwater, has written a play called 

“Abraham Lincoln” and brought it here to be produced for us in 

our theaters, it is inevitable that we should ask many questions about 

him. What of John Drinkwater? Wy has he chosen to write about 

our hero? How has he understood him? That readers of THe 

ToucusToNE might have Mr. Drinkwater’s own answers to some of 

these questions I called upon Mr. and Mrs. Drinkwater one after- 

. noon and we talked about “Abraham Lincoln.” 

| First of all, John Drinkwater is emphatically English. It is not 

} that he emphasizes it. It is simply that the kind fates have provided 

that “estiny for him and that he has accepted it gracefully. He has 
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LINCOLN AND DRINKWATER 


the English quietude of manner, the English poise and reserve. He 
is tall, in early middle age, and has an excellent voice and enunciation. 
Mrs. Drinkwater, who plays the part of Susan in “Abraham Lincoln” 
at the Birmingham Repertory Theater, when they are at home in 
England, told me a little about his life. 


OHN DRINKWATER was born at Leytonstone, near Lon- 
J don, in Eighteen Hundred and Ejighty-two, and, while he was 

still a little boy, was sent to school in Oxford, where he remained 
until he was nearly sixteen years of age. He then left school and 
went to work in an insurance office. After a number of years of 
business life, he married. At about the same time he learned that he 
was more interested in the drama than in business or any other kind 
of work. He gave up business, and, after many struggles, succeeded 
in getting the start he wanted. Then Barry Jackson, who, according 
to Mr. Drinkwater, is the best stage-designer in England, built The 
Birmingham Repertory Theater, of which he and Mr. Drinkwater 
are cooperating managers. In that theater, in the past few years, 
have been presented more than a hundred of the greatest plays the 
world has ever known—plays that are great not only as literature, 
but also by virtue of their human appeal. It occurred to me to ask 
how successful such performances had been. I learned that Mr. 
Drinkwater has all of the good dramatist’s faith in the ordinary 
audience. 

“Then you believe in the people?” I asked. 

“As an audience, yes,” he said. “The people are absolutely 
sound in their instincts, absolutely right in their response to the feel- 
ing in a play. Of course, as critics, they may be quite helpless. The 
little working girls of Birmingham who come to our plays again and 
again and enjoy them heartily could not tell us why they are good 
plays, or even why they like them. If they were to try, they would 
tell us something about what one of the characters had said or done. 
But they would only be telling of the thing they think they like. 
What they really like in a play, what any audience likes, is the thing 
that is hidden by the skill of the dramatist—the essential dramatic 
quality. People who know the stage can find that in any good play. 
An audience always responds to it.” 

“There are people who maintain that Shakespeare was not a good 
dramatist,” Mr. Drinkwater continued, “because the cleverness of 
his dramatic construction does not show upon the surface of his plays. 
If it did, however, they would seem artificial to the audience. But 
the people know drama because they know life. It is the most demo- 
cratic of the arts.” 
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REALIZED that the time had come to ask Mr. Drinkwater the 
I question that everybody asks him. 
“How did you happen to write a play about Lincoln?” 

He seemed amused. 

“I am working in the theater all the time,” he said, “and always 
have three or four plays in mind. When they are ready I get to 
work and write them. The character of Lincoln crystallized a great 
deal of experience that I had in mind, waiting for dramatic ex- 
pression.” 

“I notice,” I said, “that you have chosen for emphasis in pre- 
senting Lincoln that quality of his which we think of as being charac- 
teristic of the best Englishmen—a poise and tolerance in weighing 
one thing against another and taking a just and wise middle ground 
in controversy, between the rash extremes.” 

“That is something that I think the best Englishmen and the 
best Americans have in common,” said Mr. Drinkwater. 

“In presenting this phase of Lincoln’s character,” I said, “you 
were selective. You did not present the whole Lincoln, fully rounded. 
You have not attempted to show all of him—his humor, for instance.” 

“Life is very large,” said Mr. Drinkwater, “and to have art you 
must select something from life and give it attention by itself. Sup- 
pose you make a selection and take history. Even then, history is 
very large. You select again, and take biography, the life-story of 
a single man. But if you would make a play you cannot have even 
the whole of a biography. People vary from day to day. It is not 
possible to put the whole man into a play. In writing about Lincoln 
I chose to present the lonely administrator who kept his poise under 
the greatest difficulties, who was the lord of his event.” 

“Have you been criticized for this?” I asked. 

“Not severely. Critics have been generous. Some of them have 
criticized the play because it is written in the English idiom, not in 
the American. But I could not write sincerely and simply unless 
I wrote as I did. I do not know the American idiom. It would take 
a long time to learn it. And it was no part of my purpose. To imi- 
tate it superficially would have been very bad art and unworthy of a 
great theme. If I were to write about Achilles, I should not try to 
write like a Greek. Why, then, should I try to write about Lincoln 
as an American would? On any theme a man can write his best only 
in the speech he knows best.” 

I wondered what John Drinkwater would think of George Gray 
Barnard’s homely, fearless, fully rounded Lincoln. I asked him. 

“T think,” he said slowly and respectfully, “that it is a very great 
work of art; perhaps the greatest that America has produced.” 
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EDITATING on what Mr. Drinkwater had said, I went home 
and re-read “Abraham Lincoln.” It is an interesting play. It 
has been successful in London and is likely to be successful 

here. The two chroniclers, to be sure, who speak their lyrical lines be- 
tween the scenes that are written in prose, speak English lyrics of the 
English countryside. Susan, the little servant who follows the for- 
tunes of the Lincolns from Springfield to Washington (in the play), 
is a thoroughly English housemaid. The neighbors who call to con- 
gratulate Lincoln on his nomination are decidedly English neighbors. 
The negro minister who calls on Lincoln at the White House talks 
as the Indians did in Fenimore Cooper’s novels. Lincoln himself takes 
on something of the English reserve and sedateness of manner. But 
each scene in the play emphasizes in its own way that ise_i 
administration which Mr. Drinkwater set out to dramatize. The note 
is sounded for the first time, strongly, in the speech in which Lincoln 
replies to the congratulations of his friend, Mr. Stone. The dialogue 
is as follows: 

“Mr. Stone: It makes a humble body almost afraid of himself, 
Abraham, to know his friend is to be one of the great ones of the 
earth; with his yes and no law for these many, many thousands of folk. 

“Lincoln: It makes a man humble to be chosen so, Samuel. So 
humble that no man but would say ‘No’ to such bidding if he dare. To 
be President of this people, and trouble gathering everywhere in men’s 
hearts. That’s a searching thing. Bitterness, and scorn, and wrest- 
ling often with men I shall despise, and perhaps nothing truly done at 
the end. But I must go.” 

The same note is sounded again, much more strongly, in Lincoln’s 
answer to the delegation sent him from the Republican Convention to 
offer him the nomination: 

“Lincoln: I can take any man’s ridicule—I’m trained to it by 
a . . . somewhat odd figure that it pleased God to give me, if I 
may be so far pleasant with you. But this slavery business will be long, 
and deep, and bitter. I know it. If you do me this honour, gentle- 
men, you must look to me for no compromise in this matter. If abo- 
lition comes in due time by constitutional means, good. I want it. 
But, while we will not force abolition, we will give slavery no approval, 
and we will not allow it to extend its boundaries by one yard. The 
determination is in my blood. When I was a boy I made a trip to 
New Orleans, and there I saw them, chained, beaten, kicked as a man 
would be ashamed to kick a thieving dog. And I saw a young girl 
driven up and down the room that the bidders might satisfy them- 
selves. And I said then, ‘If ever I get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll 
hit it hard.’ ” 
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VERY scene gives evidence of this superb moral stamina. It is 
shown in the scene with Hook, the character Mr. Drinkwater 
has invented as a kind of moral scapegoat for the cabinet. It is 

shown in the scene in which the President chats with his wife and two 
women who are calling upon her, and rebukes the militaristic Mrs. 
Goliath Blow. It is shown, not only in the scenes, but in each of the 
lyrical interludes. Of the two years of warfare and of Lincoln’s bear- 
ing, one chronicler says: 

Two years of darkness, and this man but grows 

Greater in resolution, more constant in compassion. 

He goes 

The way of dominion in pitiful, high-hearted fashion. 

For those who may desire to know just what part Mrs. Lincoln 
took in the life of her great husband Mr. Drinkwater has provided in- 
formation in one of the most interesting speeches in the play: 

Mrs. Lincoln: You said this was a great evening for me. It is, and 
I'll say more than I mostly do, because it is. I’m likely to go into his- 
tory now with a great man. For I know better than any how great he 
is. I’m plain looking and I’ve a sharp tongue, and I’ve a mind that 
doesn’t always go in his easy, high way. And that history will see, 
and it will laugh a little, and say, “Poor Abraham Lincoln.” That’s 
all right, but it’s not all. I’ve always known when he should go for- 
ward, and when he should hold back. I’ve watched, and watched, and 
what I’ve learnt America will profit by. There are women like that, 
lots of them. But I’m lucky. My work’s going farther than Illinois— 
it’s going farther than any of us can tell. I made things easy for him 
to think and think when we were poor, and now his thinking has 
brought him to this. They wanted to make him Governor of Oregon, 
and he would have gone and have come to nothing there. I stopped 
him. Now they’re coming to ask him to be President, and I’ve told 
him to go. 

We can find our great man in this little blue book, though not 
fully rounded out as we know it through intimate tradition. He is 
bereft of his humor and his folk feeling. But he is still a great man 
reverently presented. His idealism has been understood by a drama- 
tist wise enough to deal with his character simply and sincerely. 

First Chronicler: Events go by. And upon circumstance 

Disaster strikes with the blind sweep of chance, 

And this our mimic action was a theme, 

Kinsmen, as life is, clouded as a dream. 

Second Chronicler:. But, as we spoke, presiding everywhere 

Upon event was one man’s character. 

And that endures; it is the token sent 

Always to man for man’s own government. ii 
5 








RETURN: BY EMERY POTTLE 


F she should come tomorrow, 
Singing to my heart’s door, 

My Springtime and my Sorrow, 
My Ghost of Nevermore— 

Were fleet her white feet winging, 

And full her red lips singing— 
What holds my house in store? 








Would she sit down by the little fire, 
Eat of the evening fare— 

Sing me the song of Heart’s Desire, 
Her old enchanting air? 

O ’twere the shallow seeming 

Of nights I once lived dreaming 
When she and love were there. 


With my lips, at day’s gray breaking, 
I’d touch her drowsy hand 

(But O my heart’s gray waking 
She could not understand!) 

And bid her follow—follow— 

The last wild-winging swallow 
Back to her Summer land. 
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THE POETRY OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES’ ART: 
BY MARSDEN HARTLEY 


F ARTHUR B. DAVIES had found it necessary, as in 
the modern time it has been found necessary to separate 
literature from painting, we should doubtless have had a 
very delicate and sensitive lyric poetry in book form. Titles 
for pictures like “Mirrored Dreaming,” “Sicily-Flowering 
Isle,” “Shell of Gold,” “A Portal of the Night,” “Mystic 
Dalliance,” are all of them creations of an essentially poetic and 
literary mind. They are all splendid titles for a real book of leg- 
endary experience. The poet will be first to feel the accuracy of 
lyrical emotion in these titles. The paintings lead one away entirely 
into the land of legend, into the iridescent splendor of reflection. 
They take one out of a world of didactic monotone, as to their artistic 
significance. They are essentially pictures created for the purpose of 
transportation. 

From the earlier days in that underground gallery on Fifth Ave- 
nue near Twenty-seventh Street to the present time, there has been a 
constantly flowing production of lyrical simplicity and purification. 
One can never think of Davies as one thinks of Courbet and of 
Cézanne, where the intention is first and last a technically esthetic 
one; especially in Cézanne, whose object was the removal of all signifi- 
cance from painting other than that of painting for itself. With 
Cézanne it was problem. One might even say it was the removal of 
personality. With Davies you are aware that it is an entirely intimate 
personal life he is presenting; a life entirely away from discussion, 
from all sense of problem; they are not problematic at all, his pictures; 
they have lyrical serenity as a basis, chiefly. Often you have the sensa- 
tion of looking through a Renaissance window upon a Greek world— 
a world of Platonic verities in calm relation with each other. It is 
essentially an art created from the principle of the harmonic law in 
nature, things in juxtaposition, codperating with the sole idea of a 
poetic existence. The titles cover the subjects, as I have suggested. 
Arthur B. Davies is a lyric poet with a decidedly Celtic tendency. It is 
the smile of a radiant twilight in his brain. It is a country of green 
moon whispers and of shadowed movement. Imagination illuminating 
the moment of fancy with rhythmic persuasiveness. It is the Pandean 
mystery unfolded with symphonic accompaniment. You have in these 
pictures the romances of the human mind made irresistible with melodic 
certainty. They are chansons sans paroles, sung to the syrinx in Sicil- 
ian glades. 

I feel that it is our own romantic land transposed into terms of 
classical metre. The color is mostly Greek, and the line is Greek. You 
could just as well hear Gliick as Keats; you could just as well see the 
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world by the light of the virgin lamp, and watch the smoke of old altars 
coiling among the cypress boughs. The redwoods of the West become 
columns of Doric eloquence and simplicity. The mountains and lakes 
of the West have become settings for the reading of the “Centaur” of 
Maurice de Geurin. You see the reason for the titles chosen because 
you feel that the poetry of line and the harmonic accompaniment of 
color is the primal essential. They are not so dynamic as suggestive in 
their quality of finality. The way is left open, in other words, for you 
yourself to wander if you will, and possess the requisite instincts for 
poetry. 


HE presence of Arthur B. Davies, and conversation with him, 

convince one that poetry and art are in no sense a diversion or a 

delusion even. They are an occupation, a real business for intelli- 
gent men and women. He is occupied with the essential qualities of 
poetry and painting. He is eclectic by instinct. Spiritually he arrives 
at his conviction through these unquestionable states of lyrical exist- 
ence. He is there when they happen. That is authenticity sufficient. 
They are not wandering moods. They are organized conditions and 
attitudes, intellectually appreciated and understood. He is a mystic 
only in the sense that perhaps all lyrical poetry is mystic, since it 
strives for union with the universal soul in things. 

It is perfectly autobiographical, the work of Arthur B. Davies, 
and that is so with all genuine expression. You find this gift for con- 
viction in powerful painter types, like Courbet and Delacroix, who are 
almost propagandic in their fiercely defined insistence upon the chosen 
esthetic principle. Whatever emanation, illusion, or “aura,” dreadful 
word that it is, springing from the work of Davies, is only typical of 
what comes from all magical intentions, the magic of a world 
of not-being, made real through the operation of true fancy. Davies’ 
pictures are works of fancy, then, in contradistinction to the essays of 
the imagination such as those of William Blake. Poets like Davies are 
lookers-in. Poets like Blake are the austere residents of the country 
they wander in. The lookers-in are no less genuine. They merely 
“make” their world. It might be said they make the prosaic world 
over again, transform it by a system of prescribed magic. This work, 
then, becomes states of fancy dramatized in lyric metre. Davies feels 
the visionary life of facts as a scientist would feel them actually. He 
has the wish for absolute order and consistency. There is nothing 
vague or disconcerting in his work, no lapses of rhetoric. It is, in its 
way, complete, one may say, since it is the intelligently contrived pur- 
pose of this poet to arrive at a scheme of absolute spiritual harmony. 

He is first of all the poet-painter in the sense that Albert Ryder 
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THE POETRY OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES’ ART 


is a painter for those with a fine comprehension of the imagination. 
Precisely as Rédon is an artist for artists, though not always their 
artist in convincing esthetics, he, too, satisfies the instinct for legend, 
for transformation. Painters like Davies, Rédon, Rops, Moreau, and 
the other mystical natures, give us rather the spiritual trend of their 
own lives. In Rédon and in Davies the vision is untouched by the 
foul breath of the world around them. In Rops and Moreau you feel 
the imagination hurrying to the arms and breasts of vice for their sense 
of home. The pathos of deliverance is urgent in them. In the work 
of Davies, and of Rédon, there is the splendid silence of a world created 
by themselves, a world for the reflection of self. There is even a kind 
of narcissian arrogance, the enchantment of the illumined face. 

Beauty recognizing herself with satisfaction—that seems to be 
the purpose of the work of Arthur B. Davies. It is so much outside 
the realm of scientific esthetics as hardly to have been more than over- 
heard. These pictures are efficiently exemplary of the axiom that 
“all art aspires to the condition of music.” I could almost hear 
Davies saying that, as if Pater had never so much as thought of it. 
They literally soothe with a rare poetry painted for the eye. They 
are illuminations for the manuscripts of the ascetic soul. They are 
windows for houses in which men and women may withdraw, and be 
reconciled to the doom of isolation. 


ITH the arrival of Cubism into the modern esthetic scene, 

there appeared a change in the manner of creation, though the 

same methods of invention remained chiefly without change. 
The result seems more in the nature of kaleidoscopic variance, a per- 
haps more acutely realized sense of opposites, than in the former mode. 
They register less completely, it seems to me, because the departure 
is too sudden in the rhythmus of the artist. The art of Davies is the 
art of a melodious curved line. Therefore the sudden angularity is 
abrupt to the appreciative eye. 


It is the poetry of Arthur B. Davies that comes to the fore in one’s 
appreciation. He has the almost impeccable gift for lyrical truth, and 
the music of motion is crystallized in his imagination to a masterful 
degree. He is the highly sensitized illustrator appointed by the states 
of his soul to picture forth the pauses of the journey through the realm 
of fancy. It has in it the passion of violet and silver dreaming, the hue 
of an endless dawn before the day descends upon the world. You 
expect the lute to regain its jaded tune there. You expect the harp 
to reverberate once again with the old fervors. You expect the syrinx 
to unfold the story of the reed in light song. It contains the history 
of all the hushed horizons that can be found over the edges of a world 
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of materiality. It holds in it always the warm soul of every digit of 
the moon. Human passion is for once removed, unless it be that the 
mere humanism of motion excites the sense of passion. You are made 
to feel the non-essentiality of the stress of the flesh in the true places 
of spiritual existence. The life of moments is carried over and made 
permanent in fancy, and they endure by the purity of their presence | 
alone. There is no violence in the work of Davies. It is the appre- 
ciable relation of harmony and counterpoint in the human heart and 
mind. It is the logic of rhythmical equation felt there, almost exclu- 
sively. It is the condition of music that art in the lyrical state has 
seemed to suggest. 

The artistic versatility of Davies is too familiar to comment upon. 
He has no distress with mediums. His exceptional sensitivity to sub- 
stance and texture gives him the requisite rapport with all species of 
mediums to which the artist has access. One might be inclined to think 
of him as a virtuoso in pastel possibly, and his paintings in the medium 
of oil suggest this sort of richness. He is nevertheless at home in all 
ways. All these are issues waved away to my mind, in view of his acute 
leaning to the poetical existence. He is, as I have affirmed, for my- 
self, the poet in pursuit of lyrical accuracies, and it is the enthusiasm 
of the poet that leads the artist away from problems other than that 
of Greek rhythmical perfection. It is essentially a Platonic expres- 
sion, the desire of the perfect union of one thing with another. That 
is its final consummation, so it seems to me. 


AD MAJOREM GLORIAE POESIAE 


ET them comb their hair— 
these grotesque shop girls— 
this funny way or that. q 


Let them paint their lips 
to a red shriek. 
Let them powder their faces | 


I imagine them 

before their mirrors 

trying to produce a poem. | 
—EMANUEL CARNEVALI. 








WHAT YOUR BOY HAS A RIGHT TO 
EXPECT FROM YOU: BY WILL LEV- 
- INGTON COMFORT 


T takes a fine quality in a man to bring out the best in a 
collie-dog. The training of the great sheep-dogs makes 
one stop and think; the more a man knows, the longer it 
will take before he moves on. It takes all a man has to 
bring out the best in a boy—any boy. The more to the 
man; the more thrilling the result. 

You bring out from a dog or a horse or a boy or a woman, 
| accordingly as you have brought out the values of yourself. You 

can go as far as you like with this. If this isn’t true, nothing that I 

have to say is true. I think of an old Scot who took a second-choice 
pup and made a champion and a trophy-winner out of him—a dog that 
would tackle a tiger or freeze to death on order, and had room in his 
spacious heart to adore the man’s little girl as well as the man him- 
self. . . . I never thought much of those one-man dogs—trained 
to worship one chief and to give the fang and the glower to all 
others. . . . 

That old Scot made the great dog he did because he had himself 
in hand whenever the dog was about. He knew what he wanted from 
that dog; he saw it from the first minute. He held it in mind every 
day and fed the ideal with his own thought-force. He was around 
the dog like a cloak or a cloud. His picture was big enough for the 
dog to expand in—in all directions. It never pinched and it never 
broke. It was Patience to begin with. Yes, that was the base, but 
there was equity to it, and verity and fidelity. Yet that old Scot dared 
to lose his temper with his own son. 


CROSS the stream is a great fire and three boys are sitting 
before it, all writing. Just letters probably, though they write 
as they go—sometimes poems, sometimes papers on whatever. 

I look over their stuff from time to time. They are taught to turn 
out themselves in writing for the present—taught to find themselves 
in expression. They are not all to be writers, but all boys can unfold 
a part of themselves by this means—until they find their own work. 
Besides, in telling about it, they cinch what they learn and observe to 
their brain-cells—lots of beauty every day. Moreover they turn 
themselves out to others this way, which ventilates their own 
faculties. 

It is a great mistake for a boy to take ten summer weeks merely 
loose in his own body—mind shut down entirely and the Spirit away 
on foreign business. This sort of vacating puts on a husk and takes 
the light out of a lad’s eye. Teachers complain that students are hard 
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A BOY’S SEALED ORDERS 


to get going in the fall; that they have to begin all over with them in 
fact. It is because of prolonged and pernicious neglect of the finer 
faculties. You wouldn’t tie your arm up in a sling to rest it. , 
As a matter of fact fourteen hours a day is too long to play in. One 
can’t play gracefully as long as that, or get any fun out of it. On the 
contrary a boy gets stale and sour trying to play without work—gets 
out of order, even organically. He comes back glassy-eyed and loose- 
mouthed. 

Not only do I not undertake to make writers of boys, but I do 
not undertake to make any one thing. This is effrontery in a teacher | 
or parent. Deep in the child’s heart are his own sealed orders—to be | 
opened as he makes himself ready and worthy. He isn’t really an 
individual until he begins to break these seals. This is hastened and 
made safe through living clean and giving plentiful expression to the 
best—which is only a trifle harder than the worst, and wouldn’t re- 
quire much direction from the elders, except for the infinite and 
omnipresent retrograding influences everywhere in the world. Yet 
these are his tests, as they are ours. A boy must be a prince and have 
an intrinsic and unalterable drive from his own spirit to come through ; 
fast and clean these days, without the occasional burn of inspiration 
from someone he loves and looks up to. The point is he cannot be . 
really quickened and sustained by anyone else. 

The same fellows have gathered for an hour three or four times 
a week at my study and I have told them how I see the big and subtle 
job of living down here. They understand that I learned much by 
doing things wrong; that I would save them from making the same 
mistakes I did, so they more quickly, may set about making their own 
peculiar and inevitable mistakes. I have used many words, but I am 
using less and less of late. Teaching is a matter of vibration—the 
large part of it. You quicken those about you—and more swiftly you 
quicken the young—by making them believe in you, by being some- 
what yourself, by being in charge of yourself, not acting, but being. 


OYS need their mother, but they need a man, too. Not to 

B patronize or to tell them things that they will presently find to | 

be half-truths; not to hide from them adult secret weaknesses _ 

and pettiness, for these are sure to come out; certainly not to make | 
little soldiers or standardize them according to any cut and dried 
learning. Boys need men. Men who look at them eye to eye—not in 
patronage, but in comradeship; men who see the Essential Being back 
of the nine or twelve or sixteen years which is merely the age of body 
and brain; men who can see the Essential Being back of the changing 
voice and the blurs of adolescence; truth behind the lad who steals a 
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bit for a change or smokes. A real man can deal with these tentative 
things lightly because he remembers when he stole and smoke; at least 
remembers good men of the Now, who did those things once and many 
things worse, and have come up out of them. 

It’s effrontery for us who are middle-aged to set ourselves as 
authority or as anything ultimate. Most of us are here by a squeak. 
Most of us would have been in the discard long since if we hadn’t a 
particularly stubborn bit of health. We need only look around and 
call to mind where are the boys we played with. . . . The only 
thing that we have to work with in being a friend to boys is an experi- 
ence in evils and an open enough Spirit to realize that we are not 
through with evils, any more than the boys are. 

Boys don’t mind the faults in a man. As a matter of fact they 
don’t see the faults, unless the man tries to conceal them. They want 
to feel a man’s strength. They want him to come forward when they 
are stuck. They appreciate being let alone until they are. They 
appreciate the man-thing everywhere, for they are potentially that— 
the thing that comes out in pinches, that stands up as having authority 
among men in cars and stages and all city traffic. Many times boys 
enjoy a man in the open or in his own home, and suddenly find him a 
“simp” and off-key, pitiful in contrast to other men in the midst of 
world movement. 

Boys don’t ask much, but they are stung when they come to an 
end in a grown-up. They are always silent then. Don’t gamble too 
much that you are putting it over because they don’t speak. They are 
too hurt to speak. They appreciate the sumptuous thing about a man 
in which they can lose themselves. . . . The father or teacher 
with boys nowadays must remember that they are not to be like he is 
now. The life that they are coming up into is much speedier. They 
are timed and tested for an altogether different track than we knew. 
Times are more fascinating, more desperate. These are boys who are 
going not overseas only, but underseas; they’ll cross all the continents 
and rivers, without touching land or water. They will never miss 
alcohol, but they’ll play with poisons ten times more subtle and demo- 
niac. They will pay with their own vitals, but the big ones will live 
through. They’ll do at twenty what we are doing now, and except in a 
few cases they'll do it better. The big stories of all life are yet to be 
written. 

Some who are children now will touch a bit of real teaching which 
will unfold them more in a minute than we learned in a semester; we 
who were exploited and standardized and who are doing anything 
well now in spite of what we were taught, not because of it. There 
are real teachers in the public schools now; more, proportionately in 
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the kindergarten work; real teachers in spite of normal training, not 
because of it. Moreover, real schools are being formed, schools where 
the boy is let into something that contains him, something that quickens 
him, something that introduces him to himself—something ageless, 
that opens his locks, unseals his orders, makes him inimitable and a 
man, indeed. 


EING a father is as fine an art as I can think of actively. It 
holds me. I can make more mistakes at it right now than any- 
thing else, and that’s always the thing to stick at. It takes 

spirit; also a good nervous system, and we adults who brought bodies 
this far—certainly wore the bloom off our sympathetics. It takes 
head and temper, unbreakable and fool-proof. It takes a man who, 
such as he is, manages himself, not only in the presence of his collie- 
dog, but with his own son and the world. I don’t mean being a male 
parent to one’s own children merely, but to those nearest at hand—to 
any and all children. 

A man must know the boy point of view, by remembering his own 
of years ago. He wins by making the key of that and adding to it all 
that he has put on since. The man who has a working familiarity with 
horses, dogs and sports, with guns and naturalists, soldiers, packers 
and far countries, has a fine start with the fellows a generation or two 
behind, but this equipment must be kept well, taken out and polished 
often, for the things of our day moved tarnation slow. I crossed the 
Pacific and some parcels of Asia to see the wars of twenty years ago; | 
and these fellows have seen more of the Great War in pictures than 
any correspondent saw at the front. They have watched the findings 
of a thousand cameras in the cores of action. . . . And that 
which we used to read about in the impoverished paper novels is | 

| 








screened today in a higher intensity of action than is ever reeled off 
in Nature. 
The world is brought to these chaps—the great runners, the great 
fliers, the great fighters—in face and gesture and mannerism. . . . 
Still it is all but a keener vibration of the same Romance. These boys 
know that seeing the pictured world at best is but the stories old | 
Nokomis told. Hiawatha himself must go forth. 
One must divine something of the drive behind the boy. At least, 
he must know that there is such a drive. . . . I saw a young chap 
watering a lawn in the evening, the still twilight time. His hands held 
the hose, but he was‘‘out”, as the gracious Blackwood would say. His | 
eyes were rapt and starry, his face drawn a little and whitened—the 
whole dream of the future like an afterglow around him. There was 
deep joy in the moment for me, but pathos, too. I saw the haggard | 
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man, years hence—a man made of scar-tissue, but coming through! 
This boy had the great spiritual drive behind him, but he is a tough 
little animal, too. The two would fight it out in this body, but he 
| would come through. Haggard, of course, from carrying on, for the 
Drive never lets up. One becomes haggard from following the 
Gleam—but starry-eyed. 


PREPARE |! 


N OT to avenge wrong 
But to exalt right, 
Not to display honor 
But humility, 
Not to bring wrath 
But vision, 
Not to win wars 
But people, 
And not one people only 
But all peoples, 
Not to exact justice from your enemies only 
But from your friends, 
And not from your friends only 
But from yourself— 
O human heart, 
Beating through fear, through jealousy, 
Through pride, through avarice, through bitterness, 
| Through agony, through death, 
| 





Beating, beating 
Shame and forgiveness, 
Bewilderment and love, 
Prepare! 
Witter ByNNER 


i 
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GAUGUIN, THE GREAT PAINTER OF TAHITI, 
AS THE HERO OF THE ‘MOON AND SIX- 
PENCE” 


OUR civilization is your disease,” was Gauguin’s way 
of answering a friend who reproached him for spend- 
ing his days in Tahiti. “And what you call my bar- 
barism is restoration to health.” Gauguin had escaped 
from the civilization of Paris as though from some 
terrible plague, and to him the opportunity to think 
and feel and live simply and sincerely in Tahiti was his 

first chance at a normal existence, while to the world he had embarked 
on strange and sinister adventures which took him far from his home 
and family, made him that frightful menace to society called the un- ! 
faithful husband, made him throw aside all responsibilities, as a pris- 
oner throws aside manacles once given the opportunity. From his 
point of view, he was finding for the first time in his existence sanity 
and peace, a real delight in his art, a real love of nature, and an 
intense happiness with the naively lovely woman Tehura, who gave 
him her beauty and her youth and devoted herself to him until the 
day of his tragic death. 

Today the artistic and literary world of America are remember- 
ing Gauguin, not because his work has suddenly been appreciated or 
because an exhibition of his paintings has been brought to America 
or because he is better understood and admired. Our awakened and 
not always enlightened interest in Gauguin has come almost entirely 
from Somerset Maugham’s book “The Moon and Sixpence,” in which 
he writes most cleverly and dramatically of the life of a bourgeois 
Englishman who had made no impression upon his generation or even 
his family until one day he ran away to France, where he painted 
violently and furiously without peace or happiness or joy, without 
clothes or food enough, without a single expression or association that 
seemed reasonable or normal except the chance to paint. 

Somerset Maugham tells us this story, interweaving with his 
sinister expression of a man’s reaction to the passion of his life, a story 
of love-making, not of love, but melodramatic emotion, scarcely even 
passion, but an association involving emotional outbreaks which ended 
in the suicide of the woman whose fancy he had taken and in the 
tragedy of the life of the only human being apparently who believed 
in him and loved him in Paris. An amazing monster, this man Strick- 
land, whom Somerset Maugham has evolved as a reaction from his 
unhappy circumscribed English life, a man who, once in Paris, seemed 
to loathe his kind, who grew a fearful red beard, and whose one intense 
purpose was to break down every barrier between himself and his 
palette. Strickland was an associate of Van Gogh, Pisarro, Cézanne, 
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but not Gauguin. And because Gauguin is not mentioned in this 
group of associates and because eventually he, Strickland, roamed 
down to Marseilles and sailed away to Samoa, landing at Papeete, 
and then further and further inland until he was lost in the jungle 
with his native comrade, all the people who knew Paris and the ateliers 
of the last generation of painters have said that Gauguin is Somerset 
Maugham’s hero. Although Gauguin was a Frenchman, and went to 
sea when he was about fourteen, and knew every South Sea port 
before he returned to France six years later, bearing with him un- 
doubtedly memories of Papeete, of straight, beautiful, graceful men 
and brown naked women with garlands of flowers about their heads 
and waists,—the women of whom he afterward wrote: “In Tahiti 
the air of the mountains and of the forest strengthen the bodies of 
women, making their shoulders beautiful, their hips vigorous to walk 
by the sea, and the rays of the sun painting them wonderful gold hues. 
They become like the forest itself with their beauty, their opulence 
and their tragedy. And with perpetual nudity the mystery of sex is 
banished. In its place we find lives that are innocently natural, and 
an amazing purity of soul. 

“The women of Tahiti,” he said, “are the comrades of the men, 
and they are friends before they are lovers. The thought of vice never 
enters into their association. Love comes to them through the intoxi- 
cation of the moon and the perfume of the tropical flowers, a pro- 
digious joy utterly unknown in the old civilization of Europe.” 

Over and over in his book, “Noa Noa,” in which Gauguin jotted 
down in the most wonderful prose and poetry his impressions of this 
country, he calls Tahiti a “delicious land,” where there is nothing to 
perplex and everything to admire, where one expects wisdom from 
the lips of the old and the mouths of the young. “In this land,” he 
says, “I touch the eternal and I am on the border of the future, and 
I understand the science of joy and love which flourishes in these 
ravishing gardens. O delicious land, where I have known real happi- 
ness and where I have been cured of my despair.” 


HERE can be no doubt as you read “Noa Noa,” and remem- 

ber “The Moon and Sixpence,” that Somerset Maugham was 

haunted by the tremendous, dramatic interest of Gauguin’s life, 
because in “The Moon and Sixpence” he has Strickland land at 
Papeete and grow restless there just as Gauguin did, because of the 
too great flavor of Europe that has touched this seaport town. And 
Strickland also finds his heart’s delight in the green edge of the forest 
of Tahiti with the sound of the ocean “just far enough away,” and no 
association in life except the beautiful brown woman who loves him, 
and her friends a1.d relatives who pose for Strickland’s pictures. And 
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Strickland decorated the inside of the hut in which he lived with the } 
most amazing pictures of intense tropical splendor, of fury of color 
that Maugham describes as being almost virulent. 

In Gauguin’s paintings you find the indoor scenes placed against 
backgrounds of just such decorative splendor as Maugham describes; } 
apparently Gauguin painted his hut with all the wonder and marvel 
and in intensity of color that the undergrowth of the Tahitian forest 
revealed to him. 

In speaking of the beauty of the women that he painted, Gauguin 
uses the phrase “flowerlike,” and in a recent article about Gauguin 
Huneker takes exception to this expression “flowerlike.” He says: 
“To be truthful the ladies depicted in his canvases are far from beau- 
tiful to our Occidental eyes.” 

I have had the good fortune to see quite a collection of Gauguins 
in Paris a number of years ago, and I think when he wrote “flower- { 
like” it was with quite a different meaning. He was thinking of the 
tropical flowers, of the orchids and the boganvillias, the alamanda 
vines and the habiscus. He was thinking of strange, exotic perfumes, 
of orange and scarlet, and purple that touched the nerves. He was 
thinking of women whose skin was shining bronze with cheeks of rose, 
who were strong and supple, whose emotions were at once childlike 
and intense, whose lives were spent for playtime and whose conscious- 
ness of play was all lovemaking. These are the women that Gauguin 
paints, women of magnificent bodies, lithe and beautiful, with the 
smile of childhood and the motion of goddesses, women who belong 
to the sea and the forest, to moonlight, who have never disassociated | 
love from nature or nature from beauty. Gauguin went all the way 
from Paris to Tahiti to find these women, to paint them, to under- 
stand their lives and to present them on his canvases. And to him | 
they are the supreme beauty that all the world ever held. And I must | 
confess that to me also they seem to tell a story of splendor of soul, 
and an exultation of spirit, in which beauty and love are placed on a 
much higher plane than in the conventional surroundings and curious 
unreal human association which we possess in civilization. 


AUGUIN once wrote a friend, “I am a savage.” And using } 
is the word conventionally, he lived the life of a savage. But 
from his point of view he lived the life of ideal beauty, among 
the most beautiful people in the world; he spoke the language of the 
Maoris, he went without clothes, he ate their food, he knew their 
religion; their gods were his gods, their people his people. And the 
stories of these gods, he says in “Noa Noa,” were told him during the f 
long moonlight Tahitian nights by the woman he loved. All the 
mythology of an ancient race with its most ancient religion came to 
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him through the lips of this beautiful childlike creature who wove her 
faith into a love-story, only to be understood and appreciated by this 
mysterious stranger from unknown lands whom she adored. 

Huneker finds much that is crude and barbarous in the South 
Sea pictures. To me they are paintings of a magnificent, luxuriant 
land, of an exalted spirituality, a lush and strange vegetation. I 
cannot see Gauguin’s art as crude or clumsy; I can only see it as 
immeasurably understanding and sympathetic and loving. And here 
we find a tremendous difference between Gauguin and Strickland, for 
Gauguin was seeking beauty in its most transcendant form, he was 
seeking it with sympathetic spirit, and painting all that he found with 
the greatest understanding and tenderness. Strickland, on the other 
hand, never for a moment varied from his type, hard, self-centered, 
self-assertive, a man who could not understand a strange new race or 
religion. Such a man could not tell his story greatly in paint or 
poetry, nor could he win the loving confessions of faith and religion 
from the woman lying in his arms, under the shadows of the great 
tropical forest, in a mysterious world that seems to speak truly only 
to poets and lovers. I feel that Gauguin painted in a primitive way 
because he had become a primitive man; and yet not wholly primitive, 
for people who have developed life to the utmost beauty and joy of 
which it is capable, so that work is beautiful, and play is beautiful, and 
prayer is beautiful, are perhaps a more advanced civilization than 
our own. 

Only a man who had simplified his soul as well as his life could 
have received such an inspiration as Tahiti gave Gauguin, and also 
such a measure of power as he has shown in his own revelation of the 
“delicious land.” 

He found in Tahiti that love was only pleasure; in fact that 
everything was pleasure, even work. To walk with a friend on a 
mountainside became a glory, and to oblige a friend, a poignant 
sweetness. And back of all the beauty Gauguin felt the mystery, 
the fear, the shadow that haunted the island. The terror of the old 
religion that demanded sacrifice of human lives, the mystery that made 
this sacrifice seem essential to the growth and development of the race. 
He has caught this spirit of tragedy in his paintings, just as he has 
caught the warmth and the gaity and the naiveté, the passion, and the 
sweetness of the women of Tahiti. 


N “Noa Noa” Gauguin tells of going away from Tahiti after 
I living there two years, of saying, at least temporarily, “Goodbye 
to the land of hospitality, of liberty and of beauty, of this land of 
antique beauty with the immemorial youth of nature. I have grown 
young,” he said, “understanding and loving this delicious country.” 
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And as the boat on which he was returning to France swept past the 
shore he could hear the woman he loved reciting the plaintive native 
song of the bereaved. 
“Noa Noa” does not tell us that Gauguin returned again to 
Tahiti, which he did, and it does not tell us anything of his last terrible 
illness and death. He did not die of leprosy as Strickland did in “The 
Moon and Sixpence.” And I have not been able to find out if the 
cabin in which he lived, the inside of which was covered with beautiful 
frescoes, was burned, as it is in the story. In any case, many of the 
beautiful wall decorations, as I have said, are familiar to us, as back- | 
grounds for his paintings. 
Tue Tovucustone had the rare good fortune to secure a collec- 
tion of reprints of Gauguin’s paintings to illustrate this article 
through the courtesy of Robert Henri. Although they can only be 
shown in black and white, to me they seem to have a suggestion of 
richness that almost carries the value of color. And I am sure that 
in them everyone will see what Gauguin felt, the strength and the 
grace, the fineness and the intense beauty of Samoa. They will see 
also his tribute to the lavish Samoan springtime, his appreciation of 
nature’s warmth and prodigality, and, above all, the harmony between 
people and nature, which he felt and expressed so often in “Noa Noa,” 
and which in his pictures he presents more completely, I think, than 
any other painter that has essayed the difficult task. He paints men 
and women who have loved the earth and served it, who have loved 
the forests and gone deep into them, who have loved the sea as their 
playground for centuries. And they are one, these people and nature, 
on Gauguin’s canvases as they are in their own beautiful land of Tahiti. 
One of the great joys that Gauguin experienced during these 
days of redemption was “when a friend came to him.” “He came,” 
Gauguin said, “to me of his own accord. He was one of my neighbors, 
a young man, very beautiful and very gentle. He asked me many 
questions, and he used to come and watch me paint and model. And 
after a long time I had the pleasure of hearing from him sentiments, 
real and beautiful, which he said I had awakened in his nature. And 
often in the evening when I rested after my day’s work we talked 
together. He was very curious about European ways, and especially 
toward our lovemaking, and when in turn I questioned him his answers 
were most simple and naive. He wished very much to become a 
sculptor, but he found it difficult. He said he wished to be like me 
because I ‘was useful to others.’ It was the most beautiful thing ever 
said to me in all my life.” 
And how could a man who felt that this was the most beautiful 
thing that could be said to a friend prove anything but gentle and 


(Continued on page 328) 
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FROM MORN TO DEWY EVE: MARY BRITTON 
MILLER 


ORNING entered the quiet room and smiled. Pools 


an 
KR . of sunlight lay upon the boy’s white counterpane, sun- 
. ow 

|. 







fj light in flux and flow that changed its frail gold pat- 

terns ripplingly, according to the gusty impulse of the 

Spring breezes swaying the branches of the great 

"age maple trees that overhung the house. Henry woke 

up. The wind filled the folds of the white curtains 

and they billowed noiselessly into the room. The air was fresh and 

cool with tepid flowing currents of the mild May morning tempering 

its chill. Beyond the open windows the delicate, illuminated maple 

leaves fluttered like little winged creatures in the blue enveloping 
mists. Spring! 

Henry sat erect in bed. He sang—a sudden obstreperous improv- 
isation—an outpouring of pent-up joy. “Ho de dee di diddely ho, 
Ho, Ho!” He gave himself up with abandon to wild harlequinade of 
noise. His mind was meanwhile occupied. He thought of his hoop 
against the kitchen door. He remembered his marbles with ravish- 
ment—his hoarded jewelled store. He meditated that his top, all 
wound up and ready for use, was surreptitiously hidden away in the 
back of his mother’s grand piano. “De diddely de ho, Ho, Ho!” 

“Henry!” a door opened and an enraged nurse confronted him. 
“You bad, noisy boy.” 

“TI was only singing.” 

“Singing, you were roaring. Get up!” The nurse stripped 
Henry of his bedclothes and shaking him roughly by the arm jerked 
him out of bed. 

“Stop r 

“Get up, you lazy boy.” 

“T will not get up. I want to sing.” 

“T’ll tell your mother, Henry.” 

“T’ll tell her on you.” 

Henry’s happiness had gone. He felt an aching wound spread 
rapidly across that radiant, vanishing mood. Joy was extinguished. 
The process of getting washed and dressed became an irritable, sensi- 
tive undertaking. 

“Hurry now—scrub your fingernails; they’re black.” 

“T won’t—they’re clean.” 

“Button up your boots—you’re wasting time.” 

“T won’t button them. I'll leave em unbuttoned.” 

“Here, let me brush your hair. You can’t go down to breakfast 
looking like a scarecrow.” ‘The nurse snatched the brush and began 
performing rough but effectual operations. 

“Ouch, you hurt! Ough! Give me the brush—it’s mine.” 
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' Henry gained possession of the brush. He lifted it in mid-air, 
prepared to strike. “I'll tell my mother on you. I will. You old 
She-Devil—you.” 
The nurse jerked down the edge of his jersey, gave his head a 
sudden turn so that she might inspect his ears—she was much in- 
clined to box them, but didn’t—instead she gave him a push and 
headed him for the door. “Go down to breakfast now—bad boy!” 
Henry stood on the landing. He felt as though a series of prod- 
dings had been administered to aching wounds. He stood on the 
landing sniffing in his tears. Should he go down to breakfast or return 
to his room, dive into bed and refuse altogether to be pried out. He 
was irresolute. “The old She-Devil!” 
“Come on, you're late for breakfast, Henry—” a cheerful voice 
reached him from below. He embraced his parents in the sphere of 
his enmity and descended the stairs. 
“Goodness, what a face! Where'd you pick that up, old man?” ! 
His mother held out an expectant hand. His father lowered his paper 
and looked at him suspiciously. “Good morning, bear.” 
Henry pouted darkly and slid into his seat without a word. The 
maid tied on his napkin. “You're pulling my hair! Ouch!” He 
snatched the napkin from her and tucked it under his own chin. 
“Boys as cross as bears will get no syrup in their oatmeal.” His 
mother addressed him sweetly. 
“TI don’t want any syrup on my oatmeal. I want pepper and 
salt—and vinegar.” ‘This remark was disregarded. His father and 
mother engaged in conversation. He hated their talk. He resented 
their neglect of him. He ate his oatmeal without syrup. 
His father made a quick and unexpected overture. He made 
up a face at him—grotesque, delirious, challenging. The boy used 
all the self-control he could muster to suppress the gurgling laughter 
that it instigated. He frowned more darkly, manufactured a broader 
pout, with lips that trembled perilously close to mirth. Hostilities 
were openly declared. 
“Where’s my egg? I want some butter. Give me the bread.” 
Henry gave dark commands. He did not look up from his plate. 
“Henry, get up at once and leave the table.” ' 
“T won't. 
“eave the table! I shan’t tell you again.” His father’s voice 
was like an iron rod. 
Henry threw his napkin on the table, pushed back his chair with 
violence and left the room. He heard his father remarking gravely 
as he went out, “I don’t know what we are going to do with that boy, 
Mamma.” 
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HE front door was open. Henry stood in the centre of the wide 
I hall. A cool breeze reached him laden with fragrance. On the 
flagged white porch an exultant dance of tiny elflike shadows was 
being executed in the sun. A robin sang. A bluejay called. Spring! 
It beckoned to him—to dance like the shadows—to speed through the 
azure distances like winged seeds—to sing, like a bird in the fresh, 
pure air. It had caught him in its spell. He ran through the hall, out 
the front door, across the flagging, down the broad white stairs, onto 
the lawn. Above him were waving branches plumed with their young 
leaves and swelling buds. Currents and eddies were adrift upon the 
morning air, sudden delicious tides of coolness and little quivering 
pools of fragrance and of warmth. The mist-blue air swirled and 
flowed around the boy like a wash of limpid, tepid waters. He began 
to dance on the lawn—rivalling the joy of the shadows. Enchant- 
ment had bewitched his feet. Was he flying through the blue air like 
a bird, or swimming in the tepid waters like a fish, or hovering, gently 
poised upon the grass-stalks, like a butterfly? He couldn’t tell. He 
danced. He threw back his head and the breeze caught his sunny hair. 
He sang, he shouted, he leaped, he jumped, he ran for joy. 

And suddenly he stopped. What was that smell caught faintly 
on the wind? What was it? It awakened memories, excitations. He 
sniffed the air. A fragrance redolent of damp earth, of leaves and 
grasses drenched in dew was captured, ravishingly. He sniffed again. 
*“Violets—oh, violets.” 

They grew in masses on the terrace below the orchard. The grass 
was long and wet there. But he must have those violets—anyway. He 
ran swiftly, singing a song in his flight, across the clipped lawn, into 
an orchard where the grass was high, to the edge of the terrace, over 
the bank, singing. There they were, lovely blue masses of them in the 
long, wet grass. The ecstasy that Henry felt at the sight of them was 
acute. They embodied the Spring to Henry. If he could but pick 
enough of them he could capture the Spring. He could hold the 
Spring in his hands, press it against his cheeks, lay his face down on 
its blue, drenching fragrant bosom. He knelt down on the grass ex- 
citedly, trying to pick the flowers with frantic haste. “You lovely 
violets,” he said, “you lovely violets—I’m going to pick you all, every 
one of you. I’m going to own you. You're going to belong to me.” 

“Henry, Henry Gardiner!” Above the edge of the bank he be- 
held his father, imminent and terrible. 

He had a cold, he had on no rubbers, he had recently been se- 
riously ill, he had been commanded to keep off the grass till afternoon. 
He was soaking wet. He grasped his violets in his fists and started 
to run; he ran like a hare, swifter than his father, flat as a little rabbit. 
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One by one the violets were shaken from his clutch. “My violets,” he 
blubbered as he ran, “my violets.” 


E had reached a dangerous position. The terrace where he had 
H been running on a level narrowed gradually to a point where 
it reached the incline of a second bank and merged into a 
steeper, longer pitch. It was too steep for him to run up the bank, too 
dangerous for him to run precipitately down. He was caught! His 
father was now upon him shouting invectives and excruciating threats. 
There was sufficient wisdom in Henry to gauge the exact pitch of his 
father’s wrath. He had spoiled his immaculate white shoes, he had 
acquired grass-green on the seat of his flannel trousers. He had lost 
his breath and his dignity. Henry had known the consequences of his 
father’s rage—a few terrible memories were stamped searingly upon 
his mind. But this was worse. Nothing had ever been so awful. 
Nothing again could ever be so bad. If Henry could run and run, he ’ 
would run until he got to the gypsies. He wouldn’t mind the gypsies 
or terrible men like Jack the Ripper—or thieves or murderers. They 
would protect him from his father—anyone in the world would protect 
him. If only there were a gypsy or a murderer at hand. But Henry 
was alone and unprotected. Caught! Standing on the edge of the bank 
he measured the distance of the terrace below. It was an awe-inspir- 
ing leap, it was a nearly impossible jump for a little boy. He looked, 
he closed his eyes—he Jumped— into the void. 

“Henry, my God!” 

“Tf I should just be dead,” thought Henry, ruefully picking him- 
self up uninjured and starting to run afresh along a level stretch of 
turf. 

His father descended the bank on the seat of his trousers—regard- 
less. For a moment anger had been checked, congealed in the glacial 
discharge of the cold white fear that had clutched at his heart and 
throat when he beheld that desperate leap; but with the sight of Henry 
sprinting once more ahead of him, lithe and light as a young hare, his 
rage redoubled. “I'll catch that little devil if I burst a vein,” he swore. 
He stretched a long lank arm in front of him; he took a couple of dozen 
ungainly strides—and then he had his son by the collar, choking, blub- 
bering, protesting. 

“Young man—what are you about—what do you mean?” He 
shook the boy, he shook the sobs right out of him as he might have 
shaken dice from a dice-box. 

“Blub-blub, blum—I was only picking, blum, b-b-bliolets.” 

“Wetting your shoes, drenching yourself like a little rat, getting 
pneumonia all over again, disobeying your mother’s orders,” more and 
angrier shaking. | 
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“She didn’t, blum, ouch, ough, blum, never say I c-c-couldn’t pick 
them b-b-bliolets.” 

“Silence, not another word! The violets haven’t got anything to 
do with the question.” 

Henry was reduced to silence; his tears and sobs came so fast he 
couldn’t speak and besides he wanted time for meditation. The dis- 
charge of his father’s rage continued. 

“You've got to be thoroughly disciplined, young man. You de- 
serve to be thrashed. Stop your yelling! It isn’t going to do you one 
bit of good. What did you mean by running away from me? Look 
at me! You've ruined my trousers. I’ve got grass-green all over my 
boots—young gentleman,” etc., etc. 

“Fathers are the most awfullest men,” decided little Henry in 
his anguish—“nobody in all the world couldn’t not be more terrible. I 
sup’ose he’ll lick me—mean, horrid, cruel man—a lovely day like this.” 
All the radiant beauty that he loved rose up suddenly to contrast its 
brightness with the bitter grief and darkness in his heart. He blub- 
bered afresh. 

“Stop that blubbering—instantly !” 

What was the worst thing that any father could do to any child? 
That thing his father was going to do to him. It would be a licking— 
a licking so much more blood-curdling than any licking he had ever 
had before. He couldn’t bear it—he couldn’t stand imagining it. If 
he could only die. Why couldn’t God let him die? 

He was by this time being marched up the stone stairs to the front 
door. His mother stood on the porch. “Here he is, Mamma,” an- 
nounced his father. 

“T was only p-p-picking b-b-bliolets.” 

The parents silently regarded their drenched offspring. 

“You will have to—whip him—I expect, Papa?” 

“He'll get off easy with a licking. Look at him! Look at his 
shoes! Look at me! He ran me a chase all over those wet terraces.” 

“It’s ashame! How dare you defy your father, Henry?” 

Henry did not answer. He merely sobbed. He had hoped for 
mercy from his mother. She gave him none—so it must come—the 
torture, the anguish—worse than any moment ever before endured. 

“Answer your mother, Henry!” 

“Hurry up and lick me then—lick me hard.” He mastered his 
sobs and looked his father square between the eyes. “Lick me—till 
I’m dead.” 

Between his parents he was brought into the house. They mar- 
shalled him into his bedroom and stood over the culprit side by side. 
Wise little Henry knew the truth about them both: his father was very, 
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very mad; his mother was very sorrowful. He looked up at her for ) 
mercy. 

“You'd better go out now, Mamma.” 

His mother left them; in the doorway she stopped. “I’m sorry 
this has happened, Henry. It’s harder for your father and for me— 
much harder—than it is for you.” 
. - * * - + + 

T was over. Henry lay in his darkened room—in bed. His father 

had administered the chastisement; afterward Annie had been 

summoned to give him a warm bath and put him to bed. He had 
taken his misery out on Annie. She had emerged from the bathroom 
in a drenching condition. He had splashed her all over with the water 
from the tub. He had threatened her with death. “Tl kill you. I'll 
soak you to your skin. I'll drown you till you’re dead.” There had 
been a fist to fist wrestle, from which Annie, being the stronger of the 
two, had emerged triumphant, bearing him, arrayed in his nightgown, 
screaming and kicking, biting forsooth, to bed in her arms. His father 
had reappeared and stood over him, meting out an eternity of punish- 
ment. He had had nothing to say to his father. He had hidden his 
head under the blankets and listened to his sentence dumb with grief. 

There was no light anywhere. Darkness had descended upon him. 
The nature of his crimes and the accumulation of his punishments pre- 
cluded joy forevermore. Darkness! 

He lay there meditating eternal incarceration. He was too mis- 
erable to allow even for the consolation of revenge. It was sorrow that 
he felt—unadulterated heartache. He burrowed himself into the bed- | 
clothes and sobbed. Finally when his tears were almost spent, at the 
end of a long, slow, convulsive breath he entertained a thought—an 
arresting thought—a sweet, balmy thought. He hugged it to his 
aching heart. What if that jump had killed him—dead. He had a 
rapturous vision. Himself a crumpled heap, limp, lifeless, wet, lying 
at the foot of the steep embankment. “Henry, get up! Henry, are 
you dead?”—Silence—beautiful, vindictive, revengeful silence. An- 
other vision came. He was being carried in his father’s arms up the 
front steps to the porch. “Mamma, he’s dead!’ THe savored ex- 
quisitely his parents’ grief. “They'd been sorry then! I’d have had 
my funeral with lots of flowers—they’d have dressed in black, right on 
for always.” Cruel God in heaven that ordained he should have taken 
that perilous leap unscathed. “It’s a skin,” he said, ruefully, “a skin.” 


ND then began to dawn upon him, quickly, confusedly, means and 
methods of wreaking vengeance unassisted by the hand of fate. 
It was all sweet and confused and glamorous. Into the beautiful 
fabrications that he wrought was woven high romance, the sound of 
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waves at sea, the shriek of engines whistling through the night—glory, 
honor, happiness and sorrowing parents paying money by the thou- 
sand dollar bills to get him back to them. Just one inconspicuous act 
would bring these things to be. If a little boy were to get up and out 
of bed and dress himself and pack a bag, and climb out upon the roof, 
then carefully down the trellis to the level of the lawn. He began to 
think excitedly about packing his bag. He couldn’t get his marbles or 
his top—that was a skin—anyway he’d pack his toothbrush and his 
purse with seventy-nine pennies inside. He'd take his warmest wrap- 
per, his two pair of new shoes—some gum he’d hidden in a wad beneath 
his bed—his, his—watch. Drowsiness was upon him—his watch, his 
best Sunday pants, his watch. His eyes closed. A soothing wave of 
sleepiness washed up around him, lapped him under, bore him off. 
Sleep, healing, comforting sleep! 

“Henry, your lunch is here. I'll leave it on the bureau.” 

Henry woke up—a cruel, intolerable awakening. It seemed to 
him that bandages that had been applied to aching wounds had been 
hurriedly, ruthlessly ripped off. 

“T don’t want any lunch. Take it away. I wouldn’t eat your old 
lunch for a million dollars.” 

“Very well.” The door was closed. Darkness again. 

Mean, nasty people—black world—punishment that was to en- 
dure forever. If he could go to sleep again. He turned and tried to 
sleep—no good—his heart hurt so he couldn’t get to sleep. He pushed 
a pillow up against the spot that ached. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that he had once played a game with his pillow pretending it was a 
schooner on the sea. It had such nice white sails. There was no reason 
he shouldn’t play if he wanted to. Yes, he would play! He would 
spite everybody. He would have some fun right there in his bed. 
Alas! Everything was dead and inanimate; no pleasure to be got from 
anything. He threw the pillow violently onto the floor. “Nasty old 
pillow, I hate you! Why can’t you turn into a schooner for me?” 

He sat erect inspecting the lunch on the bureau. A breast of 
chicken, a baked potato, a glass of creamy milk, some jam and bread 
and butter, some cake. My goodness, they were trying to tempt him! 
If he were to eat those good things, slowly, slowly, slowly, he could 
make the feast and the joy thereof last pretty nearly the entire after- 
noon. Food like sleep would heal his wounds.. “T’ll starve myself to 
death,” he muttered, lying hopelessly down in bed again and pulling 
the bed clothes around his head. “I'll starve to death—I will, by 

lly.” He embarked once more upon revengeful visions—and once 
more gentle beneficent sleep came washing drowsily among his 
(Continued on page 384) 
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OVING you is like being in a meadow, 
Broad and full of sun, 
Starred with flowers, 
Bright with small streams of clearest water, 
Leaping, 
Falling, . | 
Over polished, grey pebbles. 
Loving you is like being in a meadow, 
Murmurous with the drowsy stir 
Of silken-winged insects, 
Vocal with bird-song, 
And very sheltered. 
Twilight comes gently there, 
On tip-toe and veiled in amethyst mist, 
And when the Night reigns there is incense, 
Sun-distilled and warm, 
Heady as Oriental perfume, 
But happier . . . 
Rising in little puffs of quiet winds, 
Under an intimate moon. 
* * * * * 





But there are moments . . 

Sudden and swift as lightning, 

And, as lightning, 

Terribly beautiful . . . 
When Love sweeps us strongly | 
Up a high, blue mountain, 
Tree-guarded, | 

Wonderfully near the stars, 

Then I am a little frightened, | 
Clinging, 

As a child clings, to your hand, 
But unutterly glad, 

Standing in green darkness, 

Aisles of virgin forest, 

Limitless, majestic, 

All about and above us, 

Crystal with lakes, unfathomed and unstirring 

And then I am poignantly, 

Passionately, 

Reverently, 

Aware of you, 

And of the steady eyes of God above us, 
In the Silent Places. 












THE NATION’S INCREASING INTER- 
EST IN HOME-MAKING 


HE best “security for civilization” is the home. 
Home owners make the best of citizens. In fact a 
nation’s prosperity and political prestige is founded 
upon the home. So thoroughly is this understood 
and appreciated by the best thinkers of our time 
that a nation-wide conference on home-making is to 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, from February 
17th to 19th. This conference is to be attended by architects, 
contractors, industrial and real estate development concerns, 
building and loan associations, those who are planning to build a 
little house and those that have the interest of community organi- 
zations at heart. 

The National Conference on Concrete House Construction is 
seeking to find out the most esthetic designs and practical methods of 
constructing homes for all sorts and conditions of people, as well as 
to determine and to make universal the knowledge gained, of 
financing, home building, best methods for fire prevention and fire 
protection. In fact the group of people banded together in the cause 
of better homes seeks to spread enthusiasm as well as practical help 
throughout our country. Naturally the subject of concrete con- 
struction will be uppermost not only because it is fireproof and there- 
fore gives the home surety of protection but because it is so adaptable 
to both large and small homes in city, country or suburban villages. 

Concrete and stucco have been employed for building construc- 
tion for many centuries, but recent discoveries have brought it into an 
amazingly popular use for all sorts of construction. All over the 
country we find evidence of a dawning appreciation and desire for 
beautiful homes. A man feels himself cheapened, dishonored by living 
in an ugly home. He has found that it is possible to be surrounded 
with beauty because it is no more costly than ugliness. Therefore 
everyone seeking a home, whether he has a hope of owning it or tries 
to be satisfied with the makeshift of a rented one, insists upon beauty 
of structure. Even a business building can command a better rent 
and a better class of tenants if it is given the distinction of beauty. 

In domestic architecture financing is a matter of utmost import- 
ance and the first cost is weighed carefully with the matter of repairs. 
People know that it is poor economy to build cheaply and better to 
borrow at a small interest and erect a structure that is not in constant 
need of repairs. 

In this National Conference on Concrete House Construction 
the most established organizations in America are bending their inter- 
est to make it a success. Some of these organizations are known 
(Continued on page 335) 
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HOUSES WITH PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPED BEAUTIFULLY IN 
CONCRETE 


HERE are some houses that cannot be detached from 
their own people without protesting; every inch of 
mortar seems to mourn the separation and such a 
house—no matter what be done to it—is ever mur- 
murous with regret, whispering the old name sadly 
to itself, unceasingly.” We like to think that the 

houses we have built because of our longing for a home, love 
us as much as we love them. We like to think of them as 
sentient, enjoying the feel of the sun on their roofs and taking 
delight in the garden all about them. There seems justice in the 
idea that there is a link of understanding and sympathy between 
an old house and the people who created it, who found happiness 
and shelter beneath its staunch roof beams. 

Booth Tarkington in “The Turmoil” writes of the tragedy of 
dignified old homes that are pushed aside by the advance of commer- 
cialism abandoned or torn down to make way for factories or rail- 
ways. With closed shutters, unkempt gardens, they seem to protest 
against the high walls of surrounding lofts, crowding them out of 
existence, smothering them into uselessness. When he says, further, 
that the “New House” was of a kind “to change hands without emo- 
tion” and that it was “one of those architect’s successes which leaves 
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the owners veiled in pri- ,uNGatow ReE- 
vacy, revealing nothing FLECTING THE 4 
of those who lived in it FROWER COLOR OF Ki 
save that they were rich” bens. by 
we are conscious of the 
great difference between 
the sweet, beloved person- 
ality of houses built by 
people who shape them 
because of love and those 
supercilious structures or- 
dered into existence by 
those who wish to make a 
show of wealth. 

Of course a great ram- 
bling castle often looks 
more modest and unassuming than some tiny cottages. We have seen 
little houses that offend the sight by their blatant and pompous 
officiousness. It is, after all, not a question of cost or size but of taste 
that makes a house seem homelike, that gives it the indescribable atmos- 
phere of kindliness and loveliness. 

In building a house that carries the atmosphere of family love 
and pride, the question of beauty is of the utmost importance. For- 
tunately with the permanent materials such as stone, brick, concrete, 
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the most charming effects can be gained. With them also can be 
made the most gloomy and depressing structures that look more like 
prisons than homes. Design, therefore, is so important a factor that 
it should be approached reverently. 

Closely united with design is that other influencing factor—color. 
The Old World has given us many an inspiration for the use of color 
in our houses, but we have been slow to take advantage of their suc- 
cessful handling of it. Perhaps it is well that we have been cautious 
because unless color is introduced properly on a house it has a terribly 
destructive power. Even the most beautifully designed house can 
be made to lose its dignity and appear ridiculous if colored in- 
harmoniously. We have learned much in recent years of the art of 
gaining harmonious color in our houses. We have found that lovely 
effects are obtained with brick in autumnal shades, with wood well 
stained and with concrete tinted properly. 


HE selection of a building material for the house is another 

I fundamental matter that should be decided upon only after 

careful consideration and consultation with experts. In con- 

sidering the various materials offered for the use of home-makers the | 

thought of durability, repairs, resistance to fire, comfort obtained 

through control of heat and cold must be balanced with the matter of 
financing and of gaining beauty. 

The most inexpensive building material is wood and there are 

' many people who think it is the finest of all for small homes in spite 
of the fact that its life is not as long as some other materials and that 
it is more liable to fire. The beautiful effects gained with wood more 
than balance, in many people’s opinions, all other qualities. 

Next to wood in the matter of expense is stucco. It costs a little 
more than wood and resists fire to a great extent. The relative cost 
of brick, stone, hollow tile and concrete depend to a great extent upon 
the locality. For some regions stone is prohibitive, in others it is so 
easily obtainable that it becomes one of the cheapest of materials. 

The word stucco is often misused. It is a mixture of Portland 
cement, sand, lime and water worked into a plastic mass. This soft, 
easily handled material is then applied to wood, metal lath, hollow 
tile, concrete blocks, reinforced concrete or brick. Of course stucco 
on wood lath is the most inexpensive form and charming effects can 
be created with it. Stucco on metal lath or wood sheathing is con- 
sidered better construction than stucco on wood lath. A still better 
form is the ribbed metal lath which is attached directly to the studs. 
These ribs reinforce and strengthen the walls and the stucco can be 
applied to the inside as well as to the outside of the house. This makes 
practically a solid wall which gives remarkable resistance to fire as 
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Illustrations Courtesy the 
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well as tempers the heat of summer and cold of winter. If the roof 
of a house built in such a way should be of slate, tile, asbestos or 
shingles, the result is a structure of great fire-resisting qualities, though 
not absolutely fireproof. Walls so built have often stopped the prog- 
ress of fire, which otherwise might have swept an entire street. 

A house made of hollow tile to which the stucco is directly 
applied protects the house even more competently. Stucco on cement 
blocks is also a durable and fireproof form of construction. Re- 
inforced concrete with the stucco finishing coat is the most expensive 
as far as first costs is concerned, but its durability and fireproof nature 
makes it cheaper in the long run. 


HEN Portland cement was first used in homemaking it was 
V\ cold slate gray, but science has given us now a pure white 
cement which can be tinted many warm and attractive shades 
of cream, buff, browns, greens and even the pink to be found all 
through Italy. Artists have discovered that a solid color lacks 
vibrancy, so they gain the effect of a single cold by stippling or 
checkering it with some other shade so that distance gives it the 
quality of atmosphere. Architects have gained a similar desirable 
quality by mixing the cement with small particles of marble or small 
pebbles. Sometimes small ground-up particles of marble or granite 
are pressed into the cement with a trowel while it is yet soft. Some- 
times screenings or small pebbles are simply thrown against the wet 
cement. Still another way to gain texture and color quality of side 
walls is to trowel or throw on yellow or brown sand. Some of the 
screenings are of yellow gravel, others of yellow, red, black, pink, 
green and gray marble either of single colors or mixed to gain the 
mellow effect generally given to a building by time and the passing 
of many storms. The moist surface is sprinkled with dust. Coloring 
matter can be purchased in dry form and mixed directly with the 
white cement. Many of them are sun and light proof, and in the 
hands of a good architect the most wonderful effects can be gained. 
We occasionally find throughout the West a concrete house with 
a surface of almost pure white cement. The architects designing such 
a house also plan the garden; in fact, make one unit of house and 
garden, hedge and sidewalk clear to the middle of the street, even 
deciding upon the trees to be planted at the edge of the walk. We 
have seen a white house with all the flowers in the garden and about 
its base in shades of mauve, heliotrope and lavender, with all the 
leaves of vines or shrub a mellow green, with here and there an accent 
of deep polished green. No castle of the imagination could be more 
fairylike than such a sun-bright house reflecting the colors of the 
(Continued on page 338) 
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mm had made no friends during the leisurely delayed 
sea trip, the tall, sun-burned young man in khaki. 
All the way from Monte Christi—that strange sand 
: n Pe peak rising starkly from the sea, as bleak, as alien 
Rey 7] 28 @ moon mountain, with its indescribable un- 
Ea | 44 friendly, illusive beauty—he had kept his own coun- 
sel. Grave-eyed, seldom smiling, but always kindly 
with the brown Dominican babies scampering about the deck in a 
condition as closely bordering upon that of nature as official American 
taste permitted, he never went beyond the passing civilities in his in- 
tercourse with other passengers. Much of the time he spent at the 
steamer rail in what seemed like a sort of dream, staring toward the 
America that for so long obstinately refused to appear upon the hori- 
zon. But now, at last, almost by accident, as it seemed, the old tub 
had blundered into port, and the relieved passengers were standing 
about in groups among their disheveled luggage taking cheerful leave 
of each other. But the young soldier’s farewells were brief, contain- 
ing no suggestion of future meetings. His short encounter with the 
customs officials over, he picked up his compact military luggage, 
pinched the cheek of a coquettish Dominican baby with great flashing 
Spanish eyes, set in its small, honey-colored mulatto face, and pressed 
out through the gates beyond their ken. 

A young girl who had come to meet a brother in the Dominican 
service looked after him and asked an eager question. 

“Just a private, a duration-of-war man,” her brother answered. 
“No, not discharged yet—home on furlough. His mother is dying.” 
* * * * x * * * 

New York was behind now, and the express was flying Eastward. 
Stamford, New Haven, New London. Private Silas Pickering 
checked off the last station with relief. Half the distance to Boston 
was covered. How delicious the green was after the tedious coast trip 
and the burning sand heaps of Monte Christi! It was three years since 
he had seen this once familiar New England landscape on that flying 
trip from Chicago after his enlistment. Something like a lump rose 
in his throat as he caught a glimpse of a low white farmhouse flying 
past, vine-covered, with green blinds. A swift succession of home pic- 
tures rose before him—the barns, the peaceful animals, his silent 
father, his quiet mother, perhaps even now passed beyond human con- 
tact. He had just made his train and had not stopped to telephone to 
East Rackham as he had intended. 

Tender memories, long submerged, assailed him. He had not 
thought deeply or often of his parents in the years that he had been 
separated from them,—over ten now—for he had found a good busi- 
ness opening in the West and had settled there. He respected them 
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both, and all that they stood for although their ways might not be his 
ways. If anything, he had felt a little nearer to his father. Of the 
good stern stuff of New England, inarticulate, non-interfering, they 
were separated by all the differences of a new and unlike generation 
from this their only son who had gone forth into the new world he 
belonged to, but which was not their world. There was a daughter 
Susan who had married and lived in a neighboring town. She was 
more of their sort—slackened and less keen. To young Silas Picker- 
ing of the larger world, his early home life on the pleasant New Hamp- 
shire farm seemed almost as far away as the events of another life 
. . . until something that had happened among the sand hills of 
Santo Domingo nearly two years ago. 

The train was at Providence now. A group of boys in khaki on 
the station platform brought back the days of his enlistment. How 
pleased and proud his father had been when he told him—never a 
thought of his worldly loss—“That’s right, my boy—mustn’t think 
of anything but the call of your country.” And then the disappoint- 
ment, stoically smothered, when his regiment was sent to police the 
effete if still turbulent island of Santo Domingo. No battlefields of 
Europe, grim, fatal perhaps, but splendid; neither death nor glory, 
but a sand heap on a West Indian island—and its consequences. 

Boston at last, a peaceful arrival; then a swift panorama of roof- 
tops and water-front, glimpsed from the windows of the elevated in 
the journey from South to North station. Then a wait of an hour or 
so before the Boston and Maine train started. Silas telephoned as 
soon as he had his information and heard his father’s quavering tones 
almost undistinguishable over the wire. “She’s still with us, Si, thank 
the good Lord. Get here as soon as you can, my boy.” 

There was nothing to do then but wander about the neighborhood 
of the station, for it lacked only an hour of train time. Si bought a 
paper and as he turned away from the newsstand became aware of an 
unequal and rather savage scuffle going on on the sidewalk between an 
undersized negro, whom he took for a boy, and a brawny foreign truck- 
man. The alien was abusing the negro in a mixed Jargon of street 
English and his own tongue, but his upraised arm dropped quickly 
enough when he heard the stern voice of the tall young man in khaki 
at his elbow. 

“Leave that negro alone or Ill have you arrested.” 


The bully stared, then broke out in a torrent of explanation and 
abuse both unintelligible except for the recurrence of a word that 
sounded like “damnigger.” 

“That’s all right,” said Private Pickering, “whatever it is you're 
trying to say. That negro was in America before you were—several 
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——_ before. He’s an American and you are not. That’s all. 
et out.” 

The injunction was speedily obeyed and Silas was left face 
to face with the grateful African, who proved to be elderly rather than 
boyish at closer inspection. With a characteristically quick transition 
of emotion the negro showed white teeth in a wide smile and addressed 
the soldier in the accents of the South. 

“Thank you, sah. I reckon youse a friend to the kullud race.” 

And he noted—for the African is observant of the subtleties— 
that the strangest of smiles passed over his rescuer’s face. 

“I reckon I am,” the young soldier said in a voice that matched 
the expression and left the negro meditative. 


- AST RACKHAM.” The conductor’s threatening announce- 
ment in the familiar accents of New England proclaimed his 
final destination. Before the train stopped Silas had caught 

a glimpse of his father seated in the familiar dust-colored buckboard, 

his anxious face, the thin chin whiskers quite gray now, eagerly scan- 

ning the train windows. Another moment and he was grasping the 
toil-worn hand. 

“Well, Si, my boy, she’s still here,” his father’s voice faltered. 
“T’m dreadfully glad you made it—dreadfully glad.” 

“So am I, Father.” ‘Then because the blood of New England 
was in his veins, too, despite his different destiny, and for other reasons 
unknown to the old man beside him, young Silas Pickering quickly 
changed the painful subject. 

“T’d looked to see you in a flivver, Father. I thought you’d be 
sure to have one by now.” 

“We've talked of it,” Silas Pickering senior answered. “Most 
of the neighbors has them, but I don’t know,” his blue eyes resting on 
the long quiet vista of the road seemed to vision some peaceful jour- 
ney’s end not far distant. “I guess the old horse’ll last us now. Sue’s 
husband has two autos. She comes over to see us twice a week; she’s 
to the house now.” 

Young Si, brought back to the sad subject, asked in a low voice, 
“She—she’ll know me, Father?” 

“Oh, she'll know you. . . . It’s a funny thing but somehow 
it seemed like she couldn’t go till she’d seen you agin.” 

They drove on in silence a while through the spicy sweetness of 
a clump of pines, through the wide green meadows alive with the 
scents and sounds of midsummer. When his father spoke again it was 
in a different vein. 

“So you ain’t got your discharge yet? I thought you expected it 
before this.” 

“T did,” Si replied with some hesitation, “but—I’m not in such a 
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hurry about it. I’ve had an idea perhaps of stayin’ down there. They 
haven’t kept my job for me, I hear.” 

“Staying in the service?” asked his father. 

Si shook his head. “Of settlin’ down there fer good,” he said. 

His father gave him a puzzled glance. “Why, now, I’m kinda 
surprised at that, Si. I guess you must ’a got to like it better’n you 
did at first. So you’ve got kinda settled down there and think you 
like to stay, eh?” 

Again that curious change flitted across young Si’s stoic face. 
“Yes, I got kinda settled down there,” he said. “That’s it.” 

His father looked at him keenly from under his shaggy brows, 
but he said no more. A low-hung noisy little roadster tearing past in 
a cloud of dust had excited the old mare to an elephantine lunge and 
absurd run, so that she took all of old Si’s attention. A moment later 
they turned in at the white painted gate and drew rein under the 
Bartlett pear tree beside the dining-room window. 

Si gave an all-encompassing glance about before his clouded 
eyes came to rest upon the anaemically pale blonde young woman in 
the doorway with an equally blonde child clinging to her skirts. 

“Hello, Sue,” he said. Then his eyes went to the tow-headed 
child. “So that’s your kid—.” When he raised them to his sister’s 
face she was startled at their expression. 

“She’s in there,’ Sue whispered. “Yes, go right in. It won’t 
hurt her. . . . She knows you’ve come. She’s been waiting for 
you.” Then to her father, who came up as tall Si passed into the 
house, she added, “He takes it awful hard; he’s been away so long 
and almost never writes home—I didn’t think he’d feel it like that.” 

It was a moment before her father answered. “Somethin’ ain’t 
right with Si. I don’t know what it is. Mebbe he’ll tell us bymebye.” 

On the threshold of his mother’s familiar room, not darkened but 
with all the glory of the golden afternoon streaming in from the open 
window, Si saw the dying woman smile and reach out pale hands of 
welcome. 

“Si, my boy, I’m so glad,” she said. The voice was weak almost to 
inaudibility. But the still-strong spirit shone out from her wide dark 
eyes. 

. He clasped the hands and sat down beside her, talking in quiet, 
natural tones, for somehow with his entrance into that room the dread 
sense of death faded, and the whole thing seemed as natural as life. 
His mother, her tired body worn out, was starting on some far, serene 
journey—that was all. 

“Tell me all about yourself, Si . . .” the weak voice went on. 
“It’s so long since you’ve been home. . . . So you’ve married 
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down there, and you have alittleboy. . . . I would like jest once 
to see him. But you've got pictures of ’em to show me? And your 
wife Maria. . . . That was your Grandmother Pickering’s name. 


" ‘The faint movement of her eyes indicated a crayon portrait on 
the wall, a hideous treasured object, enlarged from the beautiful 
faded daguerreotype standing on the high mahogany dresser. 

“TI want to see her picture, too—.” 

Young Si turned his face to the open window; a scarlet blossom 
of the trumpet vine that framed the window nodded in the wind, a 
touch of flame, and the scent of honeysuckle drifted in. When he 
spoke it was only to correct his mother’s American version of his wife’s 
name. 

“Mareea,” he said. “They call it differently in Spanish.” 

The dying eyes dwelt upon him. “To think of your havin’ a 
Spanish wife, Si. . . . Isuppose she couldn’t talk to your mother. 
‘ That seems queer, doesn’t it?” 

“No, she hasn’t learned much English yet.” Si spoke with an 
effort. “But she will.” 

It was a moment before his mother mustered sufficient strength 
to speak again. Young Si, also silent, sat staring out the window, 
stroking her thin white hand in his brown one. 

“And she’s a good wife to you, Si?” 

“She’s:a good wife. Yes, Mareea’s a good girl,” he answered. 
“She does her best.” He smiled with a ghost of his native humor. 
“Dominican ideas of housekeepin’ ain’t just like ours—but she does 
her best. She’s got a real nice disposition, too.” 

“That’s good,” his mother assented. “If a woman’s easy tem- 
pered . . . it makes a lot of difference about the house.” 

A silence fell between them, then he became aware of an anxiety 
of interest 1 in the dying woman’s eyes. Again she struggled to speak. 
“Ain’t you got a picture of either of ’em to show me, Si?” 

Young Si seemed to brace himself. “Of the kid—yes.” . . 
He drew a photograph from an inside pocket. “I had one of Mareea, 
too—but—but—I was showin’ it on the steamer, and it fell over- 
board.” 

But when he met his mother’s eyes the second before they looked 
away he knew that he had lied in vain. He handed her the child’s pic- 
ture in silence and she scanned it eagerly. 

“Tt looks like a real healthy baby,” she said at last. “Dark, ain’t 
he?—like his mother.” Her eyes passed over her son’s smooth mouse- 
colored head. “He doesn’t look much like you did at his age, but he’s 
realcute. . . . I wisht I could see him—your boy—my Si’s boy.” 
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“He’s a great kid,” said Si shortly. True stock of New England, 
his face showed no trace of the agony gripping him ever tighter and 
tighter by the throat, but his mother solved it in her gentle fashion. 

“Mebbe you’d better go now for a while, Si. . . . I feel as 
if I could sleep. It’s real good to see you again. I’m dreadful glad 
you got here.” 

In the hall he passed by his sister standing in the open sitting- 
room door with unseeing eyes. She drew back into the room as if 
frightened. 

“Si just passed through the entry without ever seein’ me,” she 
said to her father, who sat inside in a haircloth chair staring out at the 
road. “And his face was something awful. But he looked at little 
Sue as if—why, almost as if—” 

But it was not in the blood of the Puritans to express the thought 
Sue had had when she had seen her brother’s face, so her sentence 
remained unfinished. 

a Si be,” said her father. “He jest wants to be by himself 
awhile.” 


HREE days later they laid Si’s mother away in the old grave- 
I yard on the hill, surrounded by the dust of dead Pickerings— 
Mercys, Susannahs, Mehitables, Hirams, Jedediahs—hard-work- 
ing, God-fearing souls, long since gone to their well-earned rest. Sue 
stayed on at the farmhouse, and life, a subdued and broken rhythm, 
moved on its usual round. Sunday came and Sue went with her hus- 
band to the white painted Congregational Church with its high steeple, 
where Si had spent wretched Sunday mornings listening to endless 
sermons in his youth. Now he did not have to go to church. He sat 
with his father in the sunny sitting-room under the oval framed photo- 
graphs of his family, surrounded by the voluminous sheets of the Sun- 
day paper, distributed by a dull-faced boy who had arrived with in- 
credible explosions in a Ford while the church bells were ringing. 
“That's Willy Turner,” Silas senior explained. “He ain’t as 
bright as his father. Seems like that’s the case with so many of ’em. 
The young ones is shif’less and careless nowadays.” He hesitated, 
glanced at his son, then opened the subject that had been in his mind 
unspoken so long. 
“T’ve been thinkin’, Si . . . now that your mother’s gone 
I wisht you could see your way to comin’ back home again.” 
The change that Silas Pickering had come to know so well came 
over his son’s face; after a hurried glance at his father he looked out 
the window down the vista of the sun-flecked apple orchard. 
“T couldn’t come back, Father. I’m all out of that way of life 
now. I’m no farmer, you know. I wouldn’t be any use to you here.” 
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“T didn’t mean to the farm,” said old Si. “We don’t do any real 
farmin’ any more anyhow—Jjust enough for ourselves. I’ve enough 
to get along on in our quiet way. But if you don’t go back to your old 
work in Chicago, I thought mebbe you might get something in Bos- 
ton. You spoke back there about stayin’ on down to Santo Domingo, 
an’ I’ve been hopin’ that you’d change your mind and come back to 
America right now for the rest of the years I’ve got to live.” 

It hurt intolerably, that note of wistfulness in his father’s voice. 
The old man and the young one had grown near to each other in the 
days of their bereavement. For that reason young Si sounded almost 
hard when he spoke. 

“You got Sue and her young one. You won't be lonely.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—Sue’s a good daughter, and the young one is 
real cute. But I can’t forget, Si, my boy, that you’re my son—my 
first-born, as the Bible has it. Mebbe I’m selfish and ungrateful for 
the blessings I’ve got, but I’d like to hev you and your wife and your 
boy here too.” 

“Oh, Father!” As if the secret thing his soul contained was more 
than he could bear, young Si rose from his seat with that cry. “Father, 
I can’t come back—I can’t.” 

Old Si put out his horny hand and laid it on his son’s khaki sleeve. 
His old voice shook despite his inherited, his lifelong control. 

“What is it, my boy? What are you keepin’ from me? Don’t 
be afraid to tell—.” 

The boy gave a desperate glance about and walking over to the 
high wooden mantel leaned against it with downcast face. “I don’t 
know how to tell you,” he said. “I just don’t know how.” 

Old Si tried to help him. His voice was steady now. “Your 
wife—that Spanish girl—you think mebbe she wouldn’t fit in up 
here?” 

Si shook his head. “Never. That’s it. It just can’t be, Father.” 

Old Si rubbed his chin. “I don’t see—just because she’s fawrun,” 
he said. “There’s lots of ’em about here workin’ on the farms. Some 
of the girls is real pretty. They ain’t like us. I didn’t ever look to see 
you a-marryin’ one of ’em, but since you hev—I don’t see why she 
couldn’t come here to us and learn to fit in.” 

Young Si’s brown hands gripped each other in agony. “Father, 
you don’t understand,” he whispered. “She ain’t like those other faw- 
run girls that come here—she’s just as good—better, I guess—but— 
oh, I hoped I’d never have to tell you if I stayed down there—but I 
guess the truth has gotta come out anyhow—.” He paused so long 
that his father’s eyes, considerately averted, came back to him with 
piteous anxiety. 
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“I guess you don’t understand about the people down there,” Si 
said at last, still without looking at his father. “They call themselves 
Spanish . . . some of ’em claims to have pure Spanish blood; 
mebbe they have, but I guess the truth of the matter is that everyone 
of them has—colored blood.” Si did not turn his head to see the effect 
of his words, but after a time he heard his father’s voice, dazed as yet, 
rather than concerned. 

“You don’t mean that Maria your wife has got—has got—nigger 
blood?” His voice sank to a whisper. 

Si nodded. In the silence he heard the humming of the bees in the 
— and the boring crescendo of the locust, then at last his father 
spoke. 

“IT can’t just take itin . .. all at once. I’ve heard tell 
that there was lots of that sorta thing about in the places they live so’se 
you couldn’t tell it to see em.” Old Si’s eyes came to rest upon the 
engraving of Abraham Lincoln over his son’s head. “Lincoln he 
thought their souls were white enough to die for,” he muttered. “I 
fought for ’em myself the last year o’ the war—but to marry one of 
’em—.” Suddenly a thought sharp as a sword-thrust cleaved through 
the tumult of the old man’s mind. He leaned forward with anguished 
imploring eyes. 

“Your boy, Si—the youngster—he ain’t—he ain’t black—” 

Si quickly relieved that anxiety. “No, no—the kid’s all right. A 
little—sunburned; but he’ll pass. Only—lookin’ ahead, Father—I 
guess he’ll have to stay there too if his life ain’t to be a sort of ship- 
wreck. ‘They all pass all right down there—he can marry as he 
chooses. But up here—he’d be an outcast.” 

Old Si fell back stunned, helpless, but unreproachful. “I don’t 
understand, Si, tell me everything. I kin stand it better than half 
knowin’ and half guessin’. Tell me all about it. She—she ain’t real 
dark, is she—so’se you'd know?” . 

Young Si answered with the relentless candor of one who has 
thought long of the unthinkable. 

“She is dark enough—quite dark enough for everyone to know. 

. That’s why I can’t come back.” 

“And the other boys down there in your regiment—how do they 
feel about it?” 

Si’s answer was grim. “Some of them is in the same boat, so we’ve 
got to be friends. Those that aren’t, pity us and keep their distance. 
We’re white men who’ve married niggers.” 

“How did it happen? How did it ever happen?” his father asked 
faintly. It was the nearest to a reproach that he ever came. 

“How did it happen!” exclaimed young Si, in a sort of helpless 
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anger at destiny. “How did it happen? Because there ain’t a blamed 


thing—not a livin’ human thing—to do down there . . . nota 
white woman to so much as speak to . . . nothing but other fel- 
lows like yourself, an’ a sand heap, an’ heat, an’ insects . . . not 





even any movies to go to nights in the place I was at—just sand an’ 
insects an’ goats an’ heat an’ patrol duty an’ barracks. , | 
there’re a few white women there, of course—officers’ families. But a 

private can’t associate with them—you know that. But the girls of 
Mareea’s sort—there’s always plenty of them everywhere you look— 

smilin’, waitin’ for you to catch on—oh, not loud and vulgar, but co- | 
quettish and modest, with cute little ways. Most of ’em crazy to marry 
our boys. They don’t know any reason why they shouldn’t—bein’ all 

alike down there. They ask you to dances, and fer a while you turn 

"em down, and then . . . —one day you go—. That’s how it 

happened. Nothin’ to do—and man as God made him—” 

A silence in which, unknown to the boy tortured in the grip of 
circumstances, the old man traveled a long distance and back again 
to the simplest of humanities. 

“You ain’t unhappy, Si? She’s a good girl, you say. Mebbe 
there’s a bright side to it all. . . . It never seemed like God had 
meant us to mix—but it must be all right or He wouldn’t let it hap- 
pen to a decent boy that meant well like you.” | 

“T don’t know as I think God looks after things as close as that, 

Father . . . but anyhow it’s done. Yes, I’m comfortable enough, 
I guess. The way folks around you thinks makes a big difference. I 
figured that if I bought a plantation down there with what I saved— 
I saved ’cause there’s nothin on earth to spend it on—I’d stay there 
and raise somethin’. 'There’s lots of chances for someone with a little 
will an’ git-up-an’-git on that God-forsaken island. . . . You 
see all colors goin’ together there, an’ livin’ in one family—from black 
to what looks like white. Oh, Ill make out well enough down there.” 

He paused and old Si answered quietly, “I see now why you can’t 
come back. Thank God your mother never knew.” 

Young Si looked about at the large square farmhouse room with 
its mixture of quaint old and hideous new furnishings, then out the 
window to the sweet New England country,—the home of staunch 
pioneers for nearly three centuries, men whose blood ran in his veins. 

“So that’s what it come to with one boy who wanted to fight for | 
his country,” he said. “Three years on a sand heap—and then nature 
springs her little trap on him so’se he has to stay.” 

Old Si reached out a helpless hand and touched his son’s sleeve. 
“Si, my boy, you ain’t unhappy, are you! Tell me the truth 
mebbe something kin be done.” 
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Si shook his head. “No, Father, I ain’t unhappy . . . only 
—comin’ here makes some things so blindin’ clear that I didn’t think 
so much about down there.” 

Old Silas stared out of the west window at the fields he had tilled, 
he and his father, his grandfather and his great grandfather. Then 
his gaze returning indoors traveled over the walls of the familiar room, 
high-hung with likenesses of dead Pickerings quaint and prim. Then 
the old eyes, dim and wistful, wandered to the south window which 
looked toward the old graveyard on Turner’s hill, coming at last to 
rest upon the face of his only son. 

“Ef it wasn’t for the child,” said the old man slowly, “I suppose 
it might be fixed some way. You could give her an income and come 
back here.” 

“One child now, an’ another one comin’,” said Si, and his young 
face was stern. “I’ve done it an’ I guess I’ve got to stand by an’ make 
the best of it, Father, and that’s all there is to it. She’s done her part.” 

And all the heritage of his traditions and his honorable past spoke 
in the old man as he answered, “Yes, Si, that’s right; I guess you’ve 
got to make the best of it now.” 


THE LIVING DEAD 


To angels listen 

And are dumb, 

When those youthful hosts 

Singing come— 

Mortals though they be, 

Who fought in the Hun 

God’s old Arch-enemy. 

If there were need 

In that high place— 
How they could plead 

For all the human race— 

Not by word but deed. 

If there were need 

How they could plead— 

Who from the dead arise, 

Having followed Christ 

_In sacrifice. 


Errr Banos WARVELLE. 
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EXTENDING THE HOME INTO THE 
GARDEN 


HE fundamental human characteristics are nowhere 
more fluently expressed than in architecture. Per- 
sonal and national idealism as well as the understand- 
ing of comfort, luxury, economy and good taste are 
all manifested in the houses built for homes as well 
as in the great buildings erected as temples of com- 

merce. American cities express our ideals of business facili- 

ties in compact buildings made of steel and stone, severely 
plain as far as outside appearance is concerned and the acme 
of efficiency and convenience within. When business presses 
centres of industry into the air in order to obtain more room, the 

tall, graceful structures of steel and concrete are beautiful as a 

vision though so permanently constructed and amazingly ordered as 

to use of space. 

But it is in our homes that personal taste is manifested side by 
side with national advancement. Because of haste in building our 
country is dotted with unsightly, badly erected buildings that for- 
tunately cannot endure long. But it is also jeweled with lovely homes, 
large and small, surrounded with gardens of rare beauty. On hills 
where tuneful winds blow, in fragrant flower valleys, among bright 
sand-dunes and in groves hushed and holy as a temple, people have 
built their homes, some gray and shapely as a stone carved by glaciers, 
others rich in color as autumn foliage or brown and warm as a fairy’s 
mushroom palace. 

One’s first thought of a home is always of beauty. The desire for 
a home comes to us like a vision, but as soon as that vision has to be 
brought into existence the distressing necessity of battling with prac- 
tical details must be faced. Before the ideal can be realized there must 
be vexing consultations as to choice of materials, yet it is all pleasant 
work and perhaps holds as much joy as the world can offer. 

As the house nears completion, comes the greatest of all joys— 
planting a garden about it. As a matter of fact, the thought and the 
work of making a house and garden are so closely interwoven that 
there is no separating them. The architect who builds the house plans 
also the garden, and from beginning to end he seeks to carry out the 
personal ideals of the owner. A house therefore is more an expression 
of the owner’s characteristics and personal taste than it is the archi- 
tect’s, even though the actual drawing of the plan is his. Because our 
architects with fine sympathy yield their desires to those of their 
clients, yet at the same time stand ready with experienced suggestions, 
our homes are becoming increasingly beautiful and varied in style. 

We are presenting with this article pictures of houses and gar- 
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CIRCULAR PERGOLA AND POOL DESIGNED BY CHARLES 
WELLFORD LEVITT IN THE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS 
ALEXANDER B. COXE AT “NAWBECK,” PENNSYLVANIA. 
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dens distinguished for their expression of personal taste. They are 
characteristically American. The houses express dignity, hospitality 
and carry an atmosphere of luxury. The gardens about them are 
riotous in color with profusion of bloom only to be found in America. 
Yet with all this display of richness, both house and garden show the 
reserve and restraint that characterizes exceptional creations. In the 
house at Cynwyd designed by Mellor & Meigs of Philadelphia we 
see richness obtained through combination of materials—stone, cement 
and timber. The great stone wall looking as though time itself could 
only make kindly impression upon it, the tall poplars beside it, the 
great stone chimneys with ornamental brick tops, the trim paths bor- 
dered with low clipped hedge combine to make a picture of home of 
rare beauty. 

The garden buildings of Charles Biddle, Esq., at Andalusia, Pa., 
though designed by the same architects present a distinctly different 
type of home beauty, showing that the personality of the owner shines 
through and dominates the work of the architect. The lattice treat- 
ment of the wall is an especially noteworthy feature. The entire ap- 
pearance is romantic and picturesque with just the note of individu- 
ality without peculiarity that is so attractive and desirable. 

The country home designed by Mellor & Meigs for Caspar W. 
Morris, Esq., and built among the hills of Haverford, Pa., shows a 
rambling type of architecture fundamentally American though hold- 
ing somewhat the spirit of old English manor houses. With its steep 
pitched roof, huge ornamental chimneys, wide windows, walled gar- 
dens all fitted into the irregularities of the earth, it expresses in finest 
of detail and nobility of line the generous, luxurious, and aesthetic 
instinct of our typical Americans. 

Charles Wellford Leavitt, landscape engineer of established re- 
nown, has done much to lift the standard and reputation of American 
gardens into high honor. The photograph of the terminal pool at 
“Nawbeck,” the country home of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander B. Coxe, 
with trailing roses fledging one portion of the graceful curve of the 
concrete rim, with the flagstone paths about it all separated yet joined 
by fragrant flowers pushing between every crevice, with the back- 
ground of dark trees lifted to still greater dignity by tall evergreens, 
presents a picture of American garden-making of rare beauty. His 
handling of the garden house in which stands a great vase, and the pool 
of water out in the open in which a charming bronze figure of a child 
laughs and plays with the water, shows his skill in mingling bold 
masses and delicate details. 

In the circular pergola in the rose garden of “Willis Brooks 
Farm” in the Pennsylvania estate of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Coxe 
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he shows the same originality coupled with the restraining of the artist 
who knows how to work within bounds. 

Architecture, as has been pointed out by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
possesses many principles in common with poetry and painting. One 
of the greatest of these common properties is that of affecting the 
imagination by means of association of ideas. We have a natural 
veneration for antiquity and therefore whatever recalls to our mind 
traditions of the past pleases us. This is why we like an old house and 
often strive to make a new house appear old. This effect can only 
be gained if the old ways have been followed truthfully. It is possible 
to get the texture in a new wall that is possessed by an old one and to 
gain coloring throughout that is as tender and mellow as though toned 
by the passing of years. 


REMEMBERING GAUGUIN 

(Continued from page 298) 
sincere and beautiful in his relation to the people who brought him 
peace and joy, and in his desire to present these people to the world, 
or at least to reproduce them beautifully through his art for his own 


happiness, as I am not sure Gauguin thought about the world that he 
had left in relation to his art. 


N all that he has written or painted he has never expressed one 
moment’s homesickness for France or for his family; he never 
speaks of his ancestors or of his friends. He never recalls for an 

instant the terrible days when he worked in a bank, and could only 
afford to paint every Sunday. All these things vanished out of his 
spirit as out of the day’s contact. And what he lived and loved were 
the Maori festivals, their magical practises, their superstitions, their 
beliefs, their wonderful surpassingly lovely playtimes, their work and 
their love. 

Wherever he goes about this mystical and lovely island he finds 
beautiful pictures, as for instance near the river of Fiita he saw 
women kneeling in the water, their skirts fastened about their hips, 
refreshing themselves from their long walk. Bending over the water 
and drinking they made to him exquisite pictures. “I seemed,” he 
said, “to perceive a perfume emanating from them—the perfume of 
their personalities—perhaps, too, the perfume of the wreaths of gar- 
denia with which they decorated their hair. And the air was odorous 
with their beauty.” And here he uses the word “Noa Noa” and trans- 
lates it into French as though it meant fragrance, and again it seems 
to mean to him radiance, and then spirituality. 

Through all Gauguin’s story of Tahiti, there is the sound of the 
sea, the voices of the people, the perfume, the color and the mysterious 
exaltation of this “delicious land” of joy. 
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PICTURESQUE AND PRACTICAL 
GARAGES 


HE red flower that blossoms at night” as it dances 
and springs toward the moon is truly a beautiful 
sight and we do not’ wonder it was worshiped by 
primitive people. But the scarlet flame that delights 
the eye also holds certain death and is a most destruc- 
tive power to almost everything it touches. Fire is a 

menace that is being fought by individuals as well as com- 

munities. Yet in spite of infinite precautions fire destroys 
myriads of homes every year which, if built with a little more 
knowledge, might have been able to resist the cruel ravages of this 

brilliant though grim destroyer. Fire-proofing the home, then, is a 

vital personal as well as national matter that is being studied by 

architect and contractor as well as the home-maker. 

Concrete and hollow tile represent as sure a form of fireproof 
construction for homes as any material yet discovered. It also has 
many points of esthetic as well as practical value to recommend it to 
home-makers. Concrete, being a substance made from stone, should 
look like stone when finished—that is, as far as tone and dignity of 
line is concerned. But since it is not quarried as stone is or picked up 
from the fields in time-rounded boulders, when poured in imitation of 
quarried stone it lacks the element of truth or reality which many 
people cannot forgive. One of the finest ways to use concrete is as a 
covering for hollow tile. This form of building can be used for floors 
as well as sidewalls, and a house with garage under one roof, so con- 
structed, represents the highest form of fireproof construction. 

We have had so many requests for suburban houses with garage 
either under the same roof or closely connected with it that could be 
built on a fifty-foot lot that three different times we have shown such 
a plan. These three designs, of which we have furnished blue prints 
to many readers, have aroused so much interest that we felt that other 
designs by other architects also would be welcomed. For this reason 
we are showing this month four different designs of a house and 
garage of hollow tile construction. Two of these show the garage 
under the same roof as the house and two of them show it as sep- 
arated, an individual unit, that must be of the same type of architec- 
ture as the house. 

A man living in the city can take advantage of the service of 
public garages where his car can be stored and cared for much more 
efficiently than he could have it done himself. In the country, how- 
ever, every car owner must make some provision for the housing of 
his own motor. Many small home owners drive their own cars and it 
is a matter of great convenience to be able to pass from house to 
garage under one roof. 
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PICTURESQUE AND PRACTICAL 
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A garage built in the country must offer 
as great resistance to fire as any built in the 
city. The fire fighting service in the city 
is most excellent and its aid can be secured 
in an astonishingly short space of time, but 
in the country the very fact that the garage 
is far from the reach of a fire company 
makes it all the more incumbent on the 
owner to make his house as well as his 
garage invulnerable to this beautiful but 
terrible god of fire. 

The question of safety to members of 
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GARAGES 


Illustration Courtesy 
National Fireproofing Co. 


SUBURBAN HOUSE 
AND GARAGE OF HOL- 
LOW TILE DESIGNED 
BY A. C. HOWARD. 
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the family is easier to handle in the country 
because there are more opportunities of 
escape, but the question of destruction of 
property is even more important than in 
the city because of the scarcity of efficient 
methods of fighting fire. Fire prevention, 
then, is the only security to the home. This 
is accomplished by construction of fire- 
proof buildings, and for this purpose hollow 
tile, as we have before remarked, offers 
esthetic as well as practical solution. 

A garage with concrete floor and walls of 
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Illustration Courtesy National Fireproofing Co. 


hollow tile covered with concrete is abso- 
lutely fire-proof and cannot be burned. 
Sometimes the walls are made of hollow 
tile and the floors of wood, and this, as 
easily can be seen, is not so certain a safe- 
guard. A oor constructed of hollow tile 
that come in the regular tile forms for this 
purpose, when placed four or five inches 


apart, and concrete poured between makes a 
rigid and fireproof floor which at the same 
time strengthens the whole structure. The 
cost of laying such a floor is not very great 
and at the same time forms in itself an in- 
surance policy of great value. A few years 
ago architects were asked to submit designs 
for a suburban house and garage to be 
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located on a fifty-foot lot in the outskirts 
of a large city or the suburbs. Architects 
in all parts of the country responded to this 
appeal, striving to get beauty in their design 
as well as safety in construction. The four 
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designs shown with this article were all sub- 
mitted in this competition. Designs were 
to be limited in size, the restriction being 
that the volume of the house should not 
exceed thirty-five thousand cubic feet and 
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the garage four thousand cubic feet. Though 
the cost of construction varies so greatly 
all over the country because the conditions 
governing the cost of labor and materials 
are not standardized, the buildings were sup- 
posed not to exceed a cost of over $7,500. 
It may not be possible to keep the construc- 
tion of these houses to this figure today, but 

they at least form a basis of computation. 
It was interesting to note that though fire- 
proofing was of prime importance in this 
Mia 
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competition, beauty also had its full weight. 
Safety of body, as important as it is, is no 
more vital a factor in a man’s life than the 
nourishing of his spirit. “Without vision 
a man perishes.” A life cannot be reduced 
to its utmost capacity for work without the 
degeneration of the spirit. We must sur- 
round ourselves with conditions that uplift 
our minds and turn our thoughts to some- 
thing besides money matters. For this rea- 
son a home, even though it be one room, 
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should have some element of beauty about 
it, else the dweller does not grow steadily 
into something finer and still finer, but 
steadily retrogrades. 

In the design by C. A. Erikson the garage, 
though attached to the house, is a separate 
unit, joined to the main body more as a 
wing. In the house designed by Harold 
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Van Der Voort Walsh the roof comes down 
over the garage, thus bringing it intimately 
into association with the house, making the 
whole structure practically one unit; the 
advantage of this is apparent in the in- 
creased length of line gained on the roof 
and the fact that the owner can enter the 
house directly from the garage into the hall. 
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THE NATION’S INTEREST IN HOME MAKING 


These two examples form an excellent basis 
for study. 

In the case of the design submitted by 
A. C. Howard the garage is so far at the 
back of the house that it can scarcely be 
seen. In the one submitted by.the architects, 
Wm. J. Mooney and Gordon H. Robb, the 
garage is again at the back of the house, but 
united to it with a garden wall. In this case 
the thatched roof of both structures make 
it very apparent that the two belong to one 
group. In all of the designs the garage is 
for one car, though some of them are two 
stories in order to provide sleeping quarters 
for the chauffeur. 

The method of treating the driveway out 
to the garage varies according to the type 
of house and style of garden, whether for- 
mal or informal. For a small cottage the 
roadway of grass is most charming. There 
is also the possibility of obtaining fine 
gravel inexpensively. A form that is in 
vogue in the West is of making two tracks 
of concrete on which the wheels can run 
with grass growing in between so that the 
road cuts the lawn as little as possible. 
This makes an inexpensive, good looking 
and extremely attractive roadway. 

There is so much confusion in people’s 
minds as to the proper definition of the 
words “concrete,” “stucco,” “cement” and 
“plaster” that it may be interesting to people 
interested in the use of these materials, to 
read the following descriptions taken from 
Oswald C. Hering’s book “Concrete and 
Stucco Houses”. 

“Plaster is a mixture of sand, lime, hair 
and water, and is applied as an inside fac- 
ing to the walls of a structure. Patent 
plasters of various compositions are manu- 
factured to-day and, when mixed at the 
building, are ready. for -use. 

Cement, that is to say, Portland cement 
is a finely pulverized product resulting from 
the calcination to incipient fusion of an 
intimate mixture of properly proportioned 
argillaceous and calcareous materials. 

A good cement should develop hard set 
in not less than one hour, nor in more than 
ten hours. No time, therefore, should be 
lost, after adding water to the cement and 
aggregate, in placing the mixture in the 
forms. As an early removal of the forms is 
economical, and yet sufficient time is de- 
sired to place the concrete in the molds, 
the advantage of a cement having slow in- 
itial and quick-hardening sets is obvious. 

Stucco is a carefully proportioned mix- 
ture of Portland cement and sand (or pul- 


verized stone) with the addition of water, 
applied as a covering to the unfinished out- 
side wall of a structure, the construction of 
the wall being in stone, brick, tile, concrete 
or wood. Lime is often used as an ingredi- 
ent of stucco to make it more plastic and so 
that the mixture will “work” more easily 
under the trowel. If ordinary quick-lime is 
used, however, its admission is more than 
likely to be for the purpose of effecting a 
saving in first cost. This is poor economy, 
for caustic lime as ordinarily prepared at 
the building site is a factor neither of 
strength nor durability. If it is desired to 
use lime it should be hydrated. 

Hydrated lime is, as its name implies, a 
compound formed by the union of lime and 
water. Fresh caustic lime is crushed and 
treated with just sufficient water to combine 
with it chemically, producing a dry powder. 

Concrete is a mixture in known ratio of 
Portland cement, sand and broken stone, 
with the addition of water. Gravel, broken 
brick, marble chips or other similar mate- 
rial may be substituted for, or used in con- 
nection with, the broken stone. The mix- 
ture is poured into molds or forms, and 
hardens when the cement has “set’’, and 
with the removal of the molds or forms, be- 
comes a monolithic mass (known as plain 
or massive concrete) constituting the wall 
whose exterior surface may be scrubbed, 
hammered, picked, stuccoed or treated in 
various ways. 

THE NATION’S INTEREST 
IN HOME MAKING 

(Continued from page 307) 

throughout the land and therefore what 
they have to say will be listened to with 
anxious interest by thousands and thou- 
sands of prospective homemakers. Among 
the organizations to be represented are the 
American Concrete Institute, the Associated 
General Contractors of America, the Con- 
crete Products Association, the .Portland 
Cement Association, the Illinois Society of 
Architects, the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the U. S. 
League of Building and Loan Associations. 
The committees have been organized to 
cover such subjects as Architecture and 
Design, Community Planning, Financing 
Permanent Homes, Fire Prevention and In- 
surance Rates, Building Codes, Monolithic 
Concrete Houses, Special Block Houses, 
Concrete and Cement Roofing, and Farm 
Residences. 
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FROM MORN TO DEWY EVE’ 


FROM MORN TO DEWY EVE’ 
(Continued from page 305) 


thoughts, extinguishing his bitterness. 

When he woke up it was evening. He 
felt faint and his head ached. There were 
little cracks of pale light sifting into the 
room through chinks in the drawn shades. 
Everything seemed very quiet. Evening 
was upon him and he was alone in a still 
room. It took him a few seconds to re- 
member. Then it all came sadly back. This 
was going to last forever—alienation like 
this—isolation. Existence seemed alto- 
gether to have ceased. If he could only 
hear some sound that would reassure him 
that somewhere life was going on. He 
longed for human sounds. He got up and 
went to a window and pulled up the shade. 

The rose-brown mists of the May twi- 
light lay entangled in the rose-brown boughs 
of budding elm and oak trees massed 
against the sky. A bird sang; a dog barked ; 
a clear star was visible through the mists. 
He saw his favorite terrier cross the lawn 
in the direction of the stables, ears and tail 
erect. Oh life—release, how wonderful, how 
much to be desired. Hark! his mother was 
beginning to play the piano, she sang softly. 
There was the smell of gingerbread coming 
from the kitchen. Gingerbread! How 
much he loved it! They were going to have 
gingerbread for supper. Downstairs the 
hall door banged ; a chest slammed loudly— 
his father had come back from playing golf. 

It couldn't be possible that they were go- 
ing to isolate him forever from these happy 
human things that were going on down 
there. Yes, he knew he had been a sin- 
fully naughty boy—perhaps too naughty to 
forgive. But he was sorry—achingly sorry. 
He thought of the grass-stains on his 
father’s trousers. 

The piano had stopped. They were 
talking together downstairs. Could it be 
possible—might they perhaps forgive? He 
longed as he had never longed for anything 
before for the sight of his mother’s face, 
the touch of her hand, the smell of her 
dress. Listen! He strained every nerve 
Someone was coming upstairs. He waited ; 
there was a knock at the door. 

“Mother!” He ran to her; he threw 
his arms around her neck. It was over, the 
loneliness, the isolation, the hate. 

His mother pushed the hair back from his 
forehead, noticing how pale he looked. 
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“Will you go down and tell your father 
you were sorry, Henry?” 

“Yes, mother, dear—I’ll tell him any- 
thing!” 

She kissed him and got up to raise the 
shades and open all the windows quietly. 
Light and air came into Henry’s room. 
Darkness had lifted. It seemed unbeliev- 
able and wonderful to have it happen, sud- 
denly, like this. But it was past—the dark- 
ness. In the place of his wounds he felt 
something else, something that hurt a little 
but was comforting and warm; it was love. 

“Do you hear the swamp frogs singing, 
mother, off by the pond?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“They sound like sleigh-bells, mother, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yes, they do.” 

“T love to hear the swamp-frogs, mother, 
singing in the Spring.” 

“So do I, dear. Get your things on 
quickly.” 

“Mother—we’re going to have ginger- 
bread for supper. Can I have some, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 


“I love gingerbread—and cream—and 
jam. I love it. Mother, did father spoil 
his pants for good and always?” 

“I’m afraid so, Henry.” 

“I’m sorry, mother—because I love my 
father. I’m awfully sorry that I spoiled his 
pants—I love my father terribly. 

“T love you, too.” He rushed at her and 
closed her in a long embrace. Then, re- 
linquishing his hold, he threw his head 
back suddenly. He listened, rapture on his 
face. “Hear the swamp-frogs, mother. 
They sound like sleigh-bells, don’t they, 
mother? How much I love to hear them 
singing in the Spring.” 


NOTICE TO READERS 


We are anxious to secure back copies of 
our March or Garden Issue, 1918. Any 
reader who can send us in copies will re- 
ceive in exchange any late number that 
they wish, that is, either the January or 
February or even the March Number which 
also will be on garden making. We need 
these for binding and do not mind if the 
cover is not in perfect condition. 

Or if you prefer, we will pay fifty cents 
apiece for this particular issue. Please let 
us hear from you even if you have but one 
copy to send us. 
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of a garden will come true if you start right now mak- 
ing plans. First you should let us send with our com- 
pliments our new booklet 


“4 Feast of Flowers” 


This tells about many plants that excel even the fantasies of 
your dreams. 







Then consider that our entire organization is at your dis- 


posal. We are anxious to be useful whether 
we sell you any plants or not. 


we Hicks Nurseries 


Box S, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Clark & Russell, 
architects, Boston 


“50°, Cheaper than Paint” 
(100% Handsomer) 
For Shingles and Other Exterior Woodwork 


You can save half your paint bill and half your painting 

bill by staining your house with Cabot’s Stains. The colors 

are rich and velvety, they bring out the beauty of the grain 

of the wood, and they last as long as paint. They are made 

of genuine Creosote, which penetra‘es and preserves the 

wood. You get beauty, low cost and permanence by insist- 
| ing upon 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for atained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
12 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Any door is a 
better door with 
a Yale Door Closer 


Every main entrance, closet, li- 
brary, kitchen, bath and screen door, 
there is need for a Yale Door Closer. 


The Yale Reversible Door Closer comes 
in sizes and finished to suitably and 
completely fit every kind of door. 

In mechanical construction and design 
the “Yale” is typical of every other Yale 
product—and proves itself better in 
operation and ease of maintenance in 
hundreds of thousands of installations 
under all conditions of use and climate. 


Correspondence invited. 
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CHANNEL BAR 
GREEN HOUSES 


Send for catalogues and estimates. 


Our representative will call if you desire. 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


1 West 47th Street, New York 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia 
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‘OWN YOUR 
OWN HOME 


| Any Bank or Building Association 
| will finance your purchase to the 
| extent of at least fifty percent of 


_ the value of your property. 





Choose your home from “The Touch- 


stone Book of Homes”. 


‘TOUCHSTONE subscribers may have 
the working blueprints of any Touch- 
stone House free of charge. 
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ART NOTES 


ART NOTES 
Pri ae through the galleries hung 


with dim, mellow, ancient Chinese 

paintings into the room where Gari 
Melcher’s pictures were exhibited was like 
passing from the contemplative wonder of 
a cathedral to the joyous, exciting glare ot 
sunny meadows. The first impression was 
one of brilliant color and vibrant, virile 
technique. There were canvases showing 
the new trembling leaves of spring, brilliant 
flowers of midsummer, cool cedars laden 
with winter snows, faithfully delineated 
still life groups as well as several striking 
portraits. The portrait of “My Mother” 
dominated one wall. The hands fine, 
beautiful, capable, and the kindly eyes glanc- 
ing directly, sympathetically into the eyes 
of her son as he painted, the black dress 
cleverly handled and the brilliant spots 
made by spools of sewing silk on the table 
beside her, comprise a most notable bit of 
composition, technique and color. Across 
the room hung a picture of a girl “The 
Black Fan,” with dress of brown, old ivory 
flesh tones and a yellow flower in her hair. 
The note of accent and emphasis was given 
by the black fan—a focus that held full 
interest. 

Sunlight on a red brick church seen 
through fresh green leaves of spring made 
brilliant color interest as did also a similar 
effect of full sun on the face of a house with 
green blinds. The landscapes were handled 
with that loose, sure direct technique that 
made them quiver with atmospheric charm 
as though one actually walked through sun- 
ny fields and looked upon the trees and 
houses standing in the world of the great 
outdoors. “The Mother and Child.” loaned 
by Mrs. J. M. Longyear is a wonderful 
study of expression of adoration. A little 
child looks up worshipfully, trustingly at 
the mother and meets adoring, love shining 
down, lighting its little face with divine 
beauty. The Montross Gallery during the 
Gari Melchers exhibition of figures and 
landscapes was the mecca of artists and art 
students for the three weeks from January 


10th to the 31st. 
REX SLINKARD, ranchman and poet- 


painter as well as soldier, has left a re- 
markable record of thoughts, while passing 
so swiftly through this life. The sketches 
and finished canvases show his visionary 
aspect of mind as well as that careful atten- 
tion to detail which marks the man of 


genius. Fifty of his drawings and studies 
made for future use during the year he was 
in the army, hung in the Knoedler Galleries 
from January 19th to the 31st brought thus 
notably to the attention of the art world 
through the enthusiasm of Mrs. Albert 
Sterner. 

Few people in New York are acquainted 
with the genius of Rex Slinkard, either 
through his art or personality. His work 
shows a lyrical strain of peculiar charm. 
Though a young man as far as years are 
concerned, he thrills older minds with his 
daring attempts to put upon canvas such 
subjects as “Infinitude,” “In the Land of 
Ultimate Reunion” and the “Walk of the 
Young Visionary.” When he paints such 
subjects as “Easter” and “Christmas” he 
gives us, not the typical lily or evergreen 
tree, but the chain of symbolical thought 
that comes to an artist or poet during these 
seasons. 

Marsden Hartley writing of this young 
little known painter says that “He had the 
true romanticist’s gift for refinements, and 
was working continually toward the rarer 
states of being, out from the emotional into 
the intellectual, through spiritual application 
into the proper and requisite calm. He 
lived in a thoroughly ordered world of spe- 
cified experience, which is typified in his 
predilection for the superiority of Chinese 
notions of beauty over the more sentimental 
rhythms of the Greeks. He had found the 
proper shade of intellectuality he cared for 
in this type of Oriental expression. It was 
the Buddhistic feeling of reality that gave 
him more than the platonic. He was search- 
ing for a majesty beyond sensuousness, by 
which sensuous experience is transformed 
into greater and more enduring shades of 
beauty. He wanted the very life of beauty 
to take the place of sensuous suggestion. 
Realities in place of semblances, then, he 
was eager for, but the true visionary real- 
ities as far finer than the materialistic real- 
ity.” 

The small sketches as well as the large 
canvases show a fine appreciation of line— 
line that tells a story and that fixes a fact 
swiftly, directly and truthfully. It is in his 
handling of color that his mystic, visionary 
turn of mind is most apparent. He painted 
what he saw around him in his Western 
ranch home—an irrigating ditch at evening, 
wild horses, trees and level fields but al- 
ways his work has a symbolical as well as 
realistic expression. 
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HOUSES OF PERSONALITY 


HOUSES OF PERSONALITY 
(Continued from page 313) 


flowers. We have seen also a concrete 
house with a coat of white cement warmed 
with yellow, where the garden showed 
every mingling of yellow, oranges and 
brown from the tender tulips of spring to 
the warm velvet tones of wall-flowers, mari- 
gold and the brilliant flame of chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Nature has given us many shades of blue 
in flower, vine and shrub so that those who 
like a blue garden and a white house in the 
midst of it find a wealth of tone and form 
to choose from. Some people prefer the 
laughing gaiety of verbena, Sween William 
and hollyhock, and for them there are roses 
of pink, crimson and velvet-red to climb 
over porches and roof pergolas. Thus 
many novel, lovely and startling effects can 
be gained by an architect who dares to use 
color and has knowledge of its power to 
bless or curse. 


MERICANS are appreciating the beauty 
and intimacy of walled gardens. Eng- 
land has long known the delight of a secret 
garden hidden from curious passersby by 
wall or hedge. Many good effects have been 
gained recently by our architects who have 
continued the house wall out to enclose a 
garden, breaking it with lovely gateway, 
enriching it with niche or fountain. The old 
Spaniards protected their California homes 
with high walls, capped with tile. Often 
the walls were made of stone or brick and 
covered with a coating of clay, smeared on 
by hand, with the soft modulations made 
by the palm of the worker still visible. 
Concrete workers remembering the qual- 
ity of those old walls found that by putting 
a coat of tinted cement on their garden or 
house walls with the palm of their hand a 
similar effect could be introduced. They 
tried the experiment also of throwing 
rounded stones of different sizes against the 
house where the concrete was still moist and 
found that they would leave indentations of 
various sizes, the result being a wall of 
peculiar texture that caught the play of 
light and shade in a fascinating way. We 
even know of one experiment being made 
of mixing cement with earth and sand of 
the seashore, moistening it with salt water, 
so that the glitter of salt remained on the 
wall in such a way that house and sand- 
dune were practically one in color and 
quality. 
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Cement and concrete houses are as suit- 
able for the East as for the West. The 
people in the North have found them satis- 
factory, and those in the South like them 
for the lovely background they make to the 
tropical flower color. Garden makers know 
that to weave a house and a garden together 
in one unit it is wise to make the garden 
walks and walls of the same materials as 
the house and let the green fingers of vines 
reach up with friendly caress to the walls of 
the house. So they have learned to make 
bench and table, well head and fountain of 
concrete, sometimes introducing color by 
means of the dry pigment before referred 
to, sometimes by setting in colored tile. 

This delightful and easily handled ma- 
terial is also used to advantage in the inside 
of the house. Sometimes the floors of hall 
or patio are made of green or Pompeian red 
concrete lined in square and well rounded 
into the side walls in such a way that there 
is no crack for dust or dirt to lodge. 
Kitchens, laundries, dairies and stables are 
all the better both esthetically and practic- 
ally for the use of cement and concrete. 

In considering the question of gaining 
personality in the house, we are led to search 
critically for the points in old houses that, 
taken together, produce this desirable at- 
mosphere. The old houses which are still 
standing as models and inspirations for 
modern homemakers, look as though they 
had been built by people who not only in- 
tended to live in them themselves but who 
meant their house to be a haven for grand- 
children and great-grandchildren as well. 
They were built with every thought for the 
future generation. Very often the designs 
were made by the owners themselves be- 
cause architects were scarce when America 
was developing her architecture. Often 
every bit of hardware used in the house was 
made especially for that house by the local 
blacksmith, whose pleasure was to create a 
beautiful thing rather than to get the work 
done as swiftly as possible and at the lowest 
cost. Often the master of the house him- 
self would help shape a bit of iron upon 
the anvil into the form of a strap-hinge for 
the great front door or a latch for a 
window. 

Very often the old builders exercised 
their own taste in the matter of design for 
garden fence, house chimney or entrance 
porch. The very daring of such expression 
has given the vivid distinction that conveys 
the atmosphere of personality. 
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Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise. 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf Stream, 
for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes and streams 


abounding in Black Bass. In the woods there are Quail, 
Wild Turkeys, Deer. 


ASK FOR BOB McGRIFF 
at the 


“BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 


where will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. 
Edw. Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammu- 
nition, and an expert to tell you when and where to use them. 


Palm Beach County Has the Best Roads in the South. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 


Make the Porch a Useful 


Fart of the House 


The day of building porches merely as an or- 
namental addition to the home is past. Ameri- 
can thrift demands use of the porch. 

Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades make the 
porch the most comfortable room in the house 
in hottest summer. These shades keep out the 
sun’s glare and keep the porch 10 to 15 degrees 
cooler. They diffuse the light and permit free 
circulation of air. Ideal, also, for Sun Parlors 
and Sleeping Porches. 

Aerolux Porch Shades and Window Awnings are easy 
to adjust. They hang straight and do not whip with the 
wind. Economical, attractive and decidedly practical. 

Write for samples and full irformation. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
281 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
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“Home and the Fireplace!” 






What Makes a Home? 
Let us send you our booklet on 


FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION 


Free upon request. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4616 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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THE W. IRVING FORGE, Inc. 
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New York City 














What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 

Roofing 

Hardware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Decorating, etc. 
Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 


to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
1 West 47th Street, New York 
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ART NOTES 


AT Gimpel & Wildenstein is a most re- 

markable exhibition of the work of 
Henry Caro-Delvaille. The canvases fill 
three galleries and in the room which shows 


decorative panels for ball reoms or lobby of * 


a theatre and the seven panels, “Les Coqs” 
the decorative suggestions, are still further 
carried out in furnishings composed and 
executed by Mark Hafner and Miss Mc- 
Lellan. Fuller review of this notable ex- 
hibition will be given later. 


T the Daniel Galleries is a most interest- 

ing exhibition of the work of four well- 
known men whose work, though standing 
for the modern virile colorful expression, 
is nevertheless widely different. Though 
strength and color characterize each, their 
manner of presenting it and the choice of 
subject is so different that it gives a note of 
exceptional interest to their association. 
Side by side with Robert Henri’s vivid 
interpretation of Indian maidens with their 
sun-brown flesh tones, inscrutable eyes and 
blackest of black hair, hang Ernest Law- 
son’s cool gray “Birch Woods”, “Snowy 
Winter” and “New Hampshire Hills” in 
all the fire of frost-touched leaves. In “The 
Bridge” we feel that substantial foreground 
substance and color that characterize his 
masterly handling of earth and grass and 
stones, such as invite to walk along the 
river, beneath the bridge, and on to the far 
distant mysterious hills. We can always 
depend upon Lawson for rare color, sym- 
pathetic handling of nature’s moods, over- 
hung with a poetry as subtle as nature’s 
own. We feel that he has walked over hills, 
looked long and happily at sparkling water, 
for his pictures satisfy a lover of nature 
just as < walk through the woods or by the 
seashore. satisfies and rests the mind. 

Four btrilliant examples of Maurice B. 
Prendergast’s moving vibrant mosaic of 
color and life, add another note of supreme 
interest to students and appreciators of 
modern art. All his canvases show a fine 
pattern, distinct yet as blended as a bit of 
old tapestry. In the small hall which forms 
the entrance to the Daniel Galleries hang a 
number of his water colors which show the 
same pulsing living color achieved in his 
larger oil canvases. 

William J. Glackens shows four examples 
of his own distinctive genius for color. His 
subjects, though thoroughly American, 
prove that he sees color of the richest kind 
where the ordinary observer is conscious of 
but dull cold strips of beach. In his can- 


vases we seem to feel that the people are 
laughing with the joy of life as they move 
down to the water, also in motion. His pic- 
tures are not a dead recording of one in- 
stant of motion but bring to the observer a 
sense of continued movement of joyous 
abandon. 


‘THE Annual Exhibition at the Macbeth 

Gallery of Thirty Paintings by Thirty 
Artists was, once again, one of the art 
events of the season. These exhibitions 
have come to represent some of the most 
important creators of modern art. “The 
Peacock Feather” by J. Alden Weir, was 
given conspicuous position. Frederick C. 
Frieseke was represented by “Lady in Rose” 
Charles W. Hawthorne by “The Bath”, 
Robert Henri with a “Little Girl in Red” 
and Luis Mora with the “White Mantea” 
a Spanish girl. Childe Hassam, Robert 
Spencer, Louis Loeb, Elliott Daingerfield 
were all represented by canvases which 
could not be mistaken for the work of any 
other artist so distinctive and characteristic 
were they. 

This exhibition being so representative of 
the big men of the present day naturally 
showed canvases by Gardiner Symons, 
Henry W. Ranger, Paul Dougherty and 
Charles H. Davis. The work of the thirty 
artists included landscapes, figures, por- 
traiture, and village pastorals. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
THE PROGRESS OF AMER- 
ICAN ART? 


W- are aiming to make the Art Depart- 
ment of this magazine of wide inter- 
est to all artists and art students, and for 
this reason we invite our readers to express 
any views, whether of approval or dis- 
approval, that have a real bearing upon art. 
We will welcome letters of inquiry or criti- 
cism on questions of paints, canvas, frame- 
making, in fact upon all matters of vital 
interest to the studio world. We wish this 
department to be a bureau for the exchange 
of ideas relative to the production of art, 
and we realize that such a department can 
only become significant through the interest 
and cooperation of workers in the field of 
all the arts. 

Tell us the kind of things you think im- 
portant for such a department. Every real 
student of art has made discoveries in art. 
These things we want to print for the benefit 
of other artists. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


BOOK REVIEWS 


oP simate ROOSEVELT: An 
Intimate Biography” by William 
Roscoe Thayer (Houghton Mifflin ) 
is the authoritative biography of Roosevelt, 
and a book that will interest thousands of 
Americans, no matter what their politics 
may have been. It is friendly, lucid, and 
simple enough in style to be delightful read- 
ing for the whole family. 

Mr. Thayer tells the story of the Roose- 
velt family, first of all; of Claes Martensen 
Van Roosevelt, who came to this country as 
a thrifty, practical, undistinguished Dutch 
immigrant in 1644, and of his descendants 
who continued to be “typical Dutch Burgh- 
ers for more than a hundred years.” Dur- 
ing the Revolution,” says Mr. Thayer, 
“some of the family were in the Continental 
Army, but they won no high honors, and 
some of the family sat in the Congresses of 
that generation—sat, and were honest, but 
did not shine.” Theodore Roosevelt’s great- 
grandfather emerged from the masses of 
his day as the possessor of a fortune. And 
from that time on the family grew in pros- 
perity and power and distinction. Of his 
own father, Roosevelt said that he was the 
best man he ever knew. 

Mr. Thayer describes Roosevelt’s long 
struggle for bodily health, his career as 
Police Commissioner, as Governor, as 
Rough Rider, as President, and as the re- 
cipient of world honors. One of the most 
interesting chapters is “Roosevelt at Home,” 
from which the following passage is taken. 
It is said to be from a dispatch sent by M. 
Jusserand to Paris, describing the Presi- 
dent’s personality... Mr. Thayer says that 
he did not see the original : 

“Yesterday,” wrote Ambassador Jusse- 
rand, “President Roosevelt invited me to 
take a promenade with him this afternoon 
at three. I arrived at the White House 
punctually, in afternoon dress and silk hat, 
as if we were to stroll in the Tuileries Gar- 
den or in the Champs Elyseés. To my sur- 
prise, the President soon joined me in a 
tramping suit, with knickerbockers and 
thick boots, and soft felt hat, much worn. 
Two or three other gentlemen came, and we 
started off at what seemed to me a break- 
neck pace, which soon brought us out of the 
city. On reaching the country, the Presi- 
dent went pell-mell over the fields, follow- 
ing neither road nor path, always on, on 
straight ahead! I was much winded, but I 
would not give in, nor ask him to slow up, 
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because I had the honor of la belle France 
in my heart. At last we came to the bank 
of a stream, rather wide and too deep to be 
forded. I sighed relief, because I thought 
that now we had reached our goal and 
would rest a moment and catch our breath 
before turning homeward. But judge of 
my horror when I saw the President un- 
button his clothes and heard him say, ‘We 
had better strip, so as not to wet our things 
in the creek.’ Then I, too, for the honor 
of France, removed my apparel, everything 
except my lavender kid gloves. The Presi- 
dent cast an inquiring look at these as if 
they, too, must come off, but I quickly fore- 
stalled any remark by saying, ‘With your 
permission, Mr. President, I will keep these 
on, otherwise it would be embarrassing if 
we should meet ladies.’ And so we jumped 
into the water and swam across.” 

Many policies of Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration that were not clearly understood by 
the public at the time are explained in this 
book. But he is not considered in it simply 
as the Executive of a great nation, but 
rather as a citizen and a person whom we 
should understand better. 


*“W HAT Happened in Europe” by Frank 

A. Vanderlip (Macmillan) caused 
much discussion when it was brought out 
in June because, while it is not an alarm- 
ingly radical book, it is liberal enough in 
its implications and suggestions to displease 
ultra-conservatives. This is a good reason 
for liking it, if there were no other. 

Mr. Vanderlip wrote it in the five days 
spent on the S.S. Olympic, homeward bound 
after three months of intense activity in 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Holland and Switzerland. As a result of 
the fact that it was written at top speed, the 
narrative is not fully rounded out and the 
theories upon which he bases his conclu- 
sions are not fully explained, but the book 
has a warmth and freshness of interest that 
it might have lost if it had been studied and 
careful. And, to paraphrase David Harum, 
“a lady can read it as well as a man.” 

After numerous interviews with public 
officials, financiers and leaders of all kinds, 
and after extensive observations of his own, 
Mr. Vanderlip tells us what the business 
situation was in Europe in each of the great 
nations, and how the war has given Europe 
a chaos of currencies, destroyed transporta- 
tion and the. facilities for manufacturing, 
and created a great need of credit. Then 
he proceeds to tell what he believes is our 
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America and the Housing Problem 


cA merica Needs More Small Houses. Every 
State in the Union would like a few thousand. Every 
American city, town and village is running short. 


It is to help supply this demand that we are publishing 
THE TOUCHSTONE BOOK OF HOMES—a beauti- 
ful book of fifty-six wash drawings of Touchstone 
Houses, with floor plans, with hints for the garden and 
a very practical offer for securing the blue prints of 
these Houses. 

We believe that The Architect must solve the Servant 
Problem, and so we design our Touchstone Houses to 
make housework easy. At the same time we design 
them so that cultivated men and women of moderate 
‘ incomes will enjoy life in them. 

We plan every house for one big living room, for an 
open fire, for cozy bedrooms, convenient bath and a 
“miracle kitchen,” that makes housework easy. 


cana Foauken Reimrto 


Pe a een ee 


The Touchstone Architectural Department gives advice 
to people using Touchstone House plans. The blue prints 
of Touchstone House plans are sent out ready to put 
into the builders’ hands. 


Send four dollars (money order or check) with the 
- attached coupon and mail today! 
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Have You Ever Tried 


Pen Painting? 


Reon most fascinating work 
can be easily learned by any- 
one. You need not be an artist to 
obtain exquisite, beautiful designs 
and colour schemes on silk gauze, 
velvet, dress goods, doilies, scarfs, 
leather goods, wood, pottery or 
celluloid. The instructions are 
complete and easily understood. 


Pen Painting Outfits 


containing 9 Pen Painting Colours, 
Bottle of Powder and Special 
Medium, Palette Knife, Pens and 
Pen Holders. 


( No. 00—Outfit in card- 
board box—all com- 
plete, price..... $3.00 


No. 1—Outfit in Ja- 
panned Tin Box, fitted | 
as above but also con- 
taining palette as il- 
lustrated, all com- 
OE: 55 fae arena $4.50 





A Handbook on Pen Painting 


showing how to stencil; how to prepare colours 
and lay them on with the pens; many pretty de- 
signs easily copied. Simple, complete and com- 
prehensive. Priced postpaid................ 35c 


Oil, Water and Mat Colours 
Mandarin Drawing Inks 
(In Black and 20 Colours) 
Artists’ Smocks 
(In Tan, Blue, Green and Lavender 
shades) 


Brushes, Easels, Boxes 


Everything for the artist 
write for catalog ‘‘T-2.” 





East 
mancocer A NEW YORK, N.Y. 








James Franklin Hunt, Architect 
Van Dyke Drawing Pencils are made in 16 
degrees of lead, graduating from 6B (soft- 


est) to 8H (hardest). 
| From the point of a 
4-B VAN DYKE Pores’ 
Pencil 
4 The pencil for rapid sketching. 
—soft enough to require only 
slight pressure. 
—large enough to give breadth of 
i line. 
—strong enough to stand pressure 
' and haste. 
—black enough to give all varia- 


tions of tones. 


us een cents, and we will mail you two Van 
iE PE ., ane” an artist Eraser. Mention the degree 
oe A - Address 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, 


EBERHARD FABER 
Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
— NEW YORK 




















SARGENT’S HANDBOOK 


American Private Schools 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. De- 
scribes critically and discriminately the 
Private Schools of all classifications. 


Comparative Tables give the relative cost, 
size, age, special features, etc. 


Introductory Chapters review interesting 
developments of the year in education— 
Modern Schools, War Changes in the 
Schools, Educational Reconstruction, 
What Progressive Schools are Doing, Re- 
cent Educational Literature, etc. 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to advise and write you intimately 
bout any school or class of schools in 
which you are interested. 


Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 
768 pages, $3.00. Circulars and sample 
pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


relation to the state of civilization in Europe. 
But perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those in which he touches on the changed 
relationship of capital and labor. This para- 
graph is exceedingly interesting as coming 
from a capitalist. 

“Perhaps there is no single mental effect 
of the war that is more significant than the 
changed attitude of European employers to 
the whole labor question. There is a dis- 
position to examine the very fundamentals 
of labor’s dissatisfaction and to accept as 
not only necessary, but probably as desir- 
able, a quite new status of the workers, par- 
ticularly in relation to giving them a really 
effective voice in the management of in- 
dustry. 

“This does not mean any tendency to- 
ward anarchy in industry. A larger voice 
in industrial management on the part of 
labor is not translated either by labor or 
employers to mean a voice that extends to 
commercial policy. More than anything 
else it seems to me to mean that labor shall 
be taken into the confidence of employers, 
shall be informed in regard to aims, advised 
with in respect to difficulties, listened to 
when it wishes to make suggestions in re- 
gard to shop practice, and conferred with 
about shop conditions, and particularly 
about shop foremen.” 

Particularly interesting, also, is the-chap- 
ter which presents an interview with an 
English employer. 


**POEMS 1908-1919” by John Drink- 

water (Houghton Mifflin) give us a 
glimpse of the author of “Abraham Lin- 
coln” quite unlike that which we find in his 
play. One has only to read this book of 
lyrics to realize that he is typically English. 
He has the English way of describing per- 
sonality, and perhaps the most flavorous 
poems are those that tell of ““Thomas Yarn- 
ton of Tarlton,” “Anthony Crundle, R.I.P.,” 
“Mrs. Willow” and “The Feckenham Men” 
who 


Don’t count their goods as common men, 
Their heads are full of silly dreams 
From half-past ten to half-past ten. 


and of whom the following is related: 


Now here’s a tale of Feckenham 
Told to me by a Feckenham man, 
Who, being only eighty years, 

Ran always when the red fox ran, 
And looked upon the earth with eyes 
As quiet as unclouded skies. 


These jolly men of Feckenham 

One day when summer strode in power 
Went down, it seems, among their lands 
And saw their bean fields all in flower— 
“Wheat-ricks,” they said, “be good to see ; 
What would a rick of blossoms be?” 


So straight they brought the sickles out 
And worked all day till day was done, 
And builded them a good square rick 
Of scented bloom beneath the sun. 
And was not this I tell to you 

A fiery-hearted thing to do? 


To be sure only profiteers or the fiery- 
hearted immortals of English verse could 
afford to behave in this whimsical way, but 
perhaps the Feckenham men dwell beyond 
profit and loss. 

The local atmosphere of many of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s lyrics is quite as English as 
the personalities he descrikes in some of 
them. We find songs of Greatham, South- 
ampton, Mamble, and not a few songs of 
Cotswold. But the English quality is not a 
mere matter of the themes chosen. It is 
quite apparently inherent in the nature of 
the poet who made them. Reaching through 
them to their maker we become aware of a 
quiet, uneffusive idealism, a mental equilib- 
rium and a spiritual reserve which we al- 
ready know in the English and in their 
poetry. Perhaps Mr. Drinkwater carries 
his reserves a little too far. The poet who 
would give the world great subjective lyrics 
must give himself in them lavishly and 
bravely. Mr. Drinkwater is sometimes shy 
and elusive. 

This may be why he has found his best 
opportunity for self-expression in the poetic 
drama, in which a poet may speak his whole 
heart out through the men and women he 
creates. Mr. Drinkwater’s best work in 
literature can be found in a little book called 
“Pawns” (Sidgwick & Jackson, London) 
which has not yet been published in this 
country. 


‘“YOUTH Riding” by Mary Carolyn 

Davies (Macmillan) will interest read- 
ers of THe ToucusTone because they are 
already familiar with her charming work. 
This new took is very much better as poetry 
than “The Drums in Our Street,” a collec- 
tion of patriotic lyrics published about a 
year ago. In this book Miss Davies ex- 
presses herself with the lyrical naivete, in- 
formality and naturalness that won her the 
title of “the poet of girlhood.” It is in 
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many respects a young book. The author 
believes in youth as much as she enjoys it. 


“Youth’s a clean sword; 

*Twill hew at wrong ; 

Youth’s a clean sword 
And strong. 


Youth’s in my hand; 
And I will thrust 

And thrust, before 
It turns to rust.” 


That is the gospel that the book preaches. 
But for an example of the best poetry in it 
one might choose, among others, “The 
Apple Tree Said” or the group of lyrics 
called “A Day.” 


‘*T'HE Complete Poems of Francis Led- 

widge” (Brentano’s) come to us with 
an introduction by Lord Dunsany. People 
who care for the open air lyrics of this Irish 
peasant poet will be glad to have all of them 
together. 

“The Second Book of Modern Verse” by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse (Houghton Mifflin) 
is a well made and very desirable anthology. 
Miss Rittenhouse has covered the period of 
about seven years since the publication of 
the first of the series which she is planning. 
And since the period has keen a very rich 
and productive one in our literature the 
second book is somewhat better than the 
first. A few of the more notable radicals— 
Ezra Pound and Maxwell Bodenheim—are 
not represented, but in general the book is 
liberal, including as it does work by such 
radicals as Alfred Kreymborg, Amy Lowell, 
Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Ben- 
jamin de Casseres and Walter Conrad 
Arensburg, and by the conservatives, Edgar 
Arlington Robinson, Anna Hempstead 
Branch, and others. The book is in the best 
selling class already, and is to be recom- 
mended to schools, cluks and colleges as 
well as to individuals. 


CZECHOSLOVAK FAIRY 
TALES: BY PARKER FILL- 
MORE 


FAIRY tales told to children in Slovakia 

are very much, after all, like those dear 
stories told to little ones of our own land. 
Fairy princesses, dwarfs and kind-hearted 
animals hold centre of interest in these 
tales drawn from Czech, Slovakian and 
Moravian sources, as they do in the fairy 
stories of all other lands. In this case, 
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however, the background is essentially dif- 
ferent and the names of the different char- 
acters attract and fascinate because of their 
unfamiliarity. Here we find Rattle-Rattle- 
Rattle and Chink-Chink-Chink with the in- 
dustrious Lenka and idle Dorla, having all 
sorts of marvelous adventures. There is a 
story of the Wood Maiden, Betushka, an- 
other of The Flaming Horse and still an- 
other of The Golden Spinning-Wheel. 
There are fifteen stories in all told in a 
way that will please the parents as well as 
the children. 

The book is charmingly illustrated and 
decorated by Jan Matulka, a young Czech 
artist who has gained in his decorations the 
traditional spirit of the old native art. We 
recommend this book to the interest of all 
who are seeking bedtime reading for chil- 
dren of all ages. (Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 250 pages, illustrated. 


AMERICAN PAINTING AND 
ITS TRADITION: JOHN C. 
VAN DYKE 
**FZFURING the Revolutionary Period, and 
immediately thereafter, art in Amer- 
ica was something of sporadic growth, 
something not quite indigenous but rather 
transplanted from England. Painting was 
little more than portraiture, and the work 
was done after the English formula. Amer- 
ica had no formulae of its own. There was 
no native school of art, no tradition of the 
craft, nobody of art knowledge handed 
down from one generation to another. West 
and Copley started out practically without 
predecessors. They were the beginners.” 


This quotation gives a clue to the entire 
spirit and purpose of the book. Individual 
chapters are devoted to critical appreciation 
and analysis of the nine men who so in- 
fluenced American painting from about 
1878 to perhaps 1915. Though special ac- 
count is given of the influence of these nine 
men—lInness, Wyant, Martin, Homer, La 
Farge, Whistler, Chase, Alexander and 
Sargent, mention is made also of other 
painters of this same period who became 
identified with American art just after the 
Centennial. This is a book essentially valu- 
able to art students, though lovers of art 
generally will Aind much interesting in- 
formation in its pages. It is illustrated 
with representative work of the artists dis- 
cussed in the book. (Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 270 pages, illustrated. 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT & 


A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION AND INFORMATION 


A LEAGUE 
THE ARTIST 


HE success of the recently inaugu- 

rated Syndicate of Graphic and Plas- 

tic Artists in Paris, organized for the 
defense of the legal and moral rights of 
artists and for laboratory and research 
work, has awakened the interest of Ameri- 
can artists to the necessity of an American 
Guild based on the same ideals. 

According to word received from Paris 
the Guild is at present agitating the grant- 
ing of authors’ rights for artists—that is 
the right to a continuing interest in the sale 
of works so that there may be no specula- 
tion in works of art bought at reduced fig- 
ures or forced sales. 

Realizing the power that such an organ- 
ization might gain either for good or for 
evil, THE TOUCHSTONE has interviewed sev- 
eral well-known painters in an effort to de- 
termine the support that such a Guild could 
reasonably expect from the established 
artists of America. 

Robert Henri feels that a new society 
along these lines of self-defense to be a 
necessary one and that it would without 
doubt render great service to the profes- 
sion. “The idea,” said Mr. Henri, “that an 
artist should receive a fair percentage on 
the advance value of his works in subse- 
quent sales was well afoot in France before 
the war. The only difference at that time 
on the point of agreement was the question 
of what the artist’s percentage would te. 
Had the war not come that point would 
have been settled and the law would now 
have been in effect. 

“A society which might be called the 
Artists’ Guild or Guild of American Artists, 
admitting to membership all classes of ar- 
tists, might well be formed to carry on the 
movement towards the ideal Guild which 
you mention and would serve the needs of 
the individual artist and the art interested 
public in many ways. 

“For instance, the question of tariff which 
came up recently found the artist body in 
no state of unity to discuss or deal with 
the subject. 

“Another matter of most vital importance 
to the artist is the quality of materials which 
he may use. A self-protective organization 
would employ its own chemists to watch 
over and analyze the products which the 


TO PROTECT 


manufacturer puts on the market. They 
might even have their own shop and work- 
men to produce the quality canvases and 
other products desired. 

“There are several thousand artists in 
New York alone. Such a Guild could be 
national. It could have its chemists, its 
lawyer, and could be a force in behalf of 
art development. An organization could do 
this with less sacrifice of time and less fric- 
tion than individuals who are either ‘in or 
out’ of the present exhibition societies. 

“Research work, the encouragement of 
research workers, and the publication of 
printed matter dealing with the technics of 
the arts which this society might foster, 
would prove of great value. Where we 
have had such great students as Samuel 
Colman, H. G. Maratta, Jay Hambidge, 
Albert Abendschein and Denman Ross, to 
mention only five, who have overcome great 
difficulties in pursuing their research, there 
is great reason to open the way so that they 
and their kind may continue their work 
under best possible conditions. The Guild 
could publish their books or use influence to 
have them published. 

“In addition to the employing of a chem- 
ist and a lawyer whose service could be 
regularly retained by the Guild, there are 
men of science and of law who would con- 
sider their free services on advisory com- 
mittees an honor, giving them for the ad- 
vancement and conservation of the arts. 

“Most artists, I feel, will agree on the 
importance of advancing research work; 
they will agree as well on the justice of a 
percentage due the artist on subsequent 
sales of his paintings. The way to get 
these things is to organize and go after 
them.” 

John Sloan does not feel so optimistically 
about a protective organization among the 
artists. 

“My first inclination when I am asked if 
I am in favor of such an organization is to 
say no, and I feel this is an intuitive warn- 
ing that cannot be overlooked. While I am 
decidedly in favor of all Industrial Unions, 
or rather unions of workers engaged in in- 
dustry, and while this sort of thing seems at 
first to ke a union of industry and therefore 
as if I should favor it, I cannot bring my- 
self to accept the artist as an industrial 
worker. In industries most of the work is 
done at machines which the workers do not 
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own. 
the control of the workers. Tools cost 
much money and capital is needed to buy 
them, and to prevent the exploitation of 
labor by unionized capital, unionized labor 
is necessary. But artists are not in the same 
position as the industrial worker. They 
own their tools. Also, they are not con- 
cerned in laboring for the public welfare. 
They are creators, and they work primarily 
for their own pleasure. The greatest painter 
is the man who works for himself alone, 
and without commercial consideration. 

“While such an organization would claim 
that it was formed for defense, undoubt- 
edly, if it had success, it would become 
powerful, and would use its power to force 
issues. Power over oneself is good, power 
over others is evil. So I feel that any or- 
ganization would in time become a per- 
nicious thing. 

“Taking the question of art tariff, for 
instance. Art should come into this coun- 
try tariff-free. An organization might be 
inclined to vote down this free tariff, claim- 
ing it in self-defense of American art. Such 
a thing has keen done in the industries. 

“Art should never be followed for a live- 
lihood. A man should be in industry and 
have his industrial vate as well as his 
political one. Art, however, should never 
be associated in the mind as industry. It 
must be pursued without financial consid- 
eration and without violence. When power 
is given to organization, a factor for vio- 
lence is established—violence either to the 
physical or mental creation. When you 
speak of self-defense you remind me of the 
fact that the Kaiser’s army was formed ‘for 
the self-defense of the German nation. 
Self-defense is always an excuse for vio- 
lence.” 

Jerome Myers feels that art is too indi- 
vidual an expression to be ever successfully 
organized. “My experience,” he says, “has 
been that groups of artists form according 
to their material, natural and personal needs 
and inclinations. The larger and more 
powerful the group becomes, of course, the 
less the necessity becomes for its existence. 
At first glance, a Guild of Artists seems as 
attractive and necessary as any other Guild, 
and if individuality—that is, the introduc- 
tion of any new vision or personal inter- 
pretation—were not involved, I see no rea- 
son why artists could not be good mixers. 
However, when one considers that it takes 


The ownership of tools should be in 
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an artist half of his life to find out what he 
wants to do, and the other half to prove to 
others what he does, it would naturally in- 
troduce a disturbing element in a happy 
application. Art has its cliques, its fashions 
and academies. The Guild scheme really is 
apparent in these and repeats itself time and 
again, as the fashion may change, in one of 
these forms. 

“True guilds to me are simply congenial 
friendships founded upon similar ideas and 
ideals. The fabric of human existence is 
self-preservation. I help my friend and you 
help yours, no matter what the creed or the 
belief. Organization, on the contrary, is 
standardized; it is forced to be. The ex- 
ceptional suffer, and they will suffer in 
every guild or academy. It is only un- 
biased friendship that assists, even when it 
does not agree. Friendship is the only 
necessary protection, or, at least, the only 
successful and sincere one. In other words, 
individually we can help each other; col- 
lectively we become conservative and level 
things to a standard, establishing restric- 
tions by what we have experienced. 

“Tt is possible to form an Art Guild which 
will be beneficial if attention is only cen- 
tered on practical and concrete things—say 
the bodily welfare of an artist—but a clear 
conception of the meaning ‘creative’ must 
be established and adhered to. Every col- 
lege has its laboratory, and allowances are 
made for work that is laboratory work and 
unfinished. This sort of work could be 
undertaken by a guild, as, no matter what 
degree of success an artist attains, the need 
of research is always apparent. 

“The prime difficulty of any organization 
is that a creative thing done in a new direc- 
tion is perceived and felt by a few only— 
it is almost as difficult to appreciate a new 
effort as it is to accomplish one. In real- 
ity each new man creates a new value which, 
thrown into the established system of valu- 
ation, tends to ferment and destroy the 
existing. So it is that few accept and en- 
courage what is later accepted and felt by 
many. 

“In any organization certain standards 
are formulated, otherwise it would be im- 
possible to move an unwieldy body as a 
consecutive whole. This, to me, does not 
seem compatible to peculiar artistic efforts 
and therefore seems of doubtful value to 
the progress of art. Natural grouping is 
taking place in the tremendous new cosmo- 
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Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 
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politan growth of our city and they need 








no .artificial stimulus. What is perhaps 
more precious than any group or guild idea 
is that there should be freedom for anyone 
to walk alone or in company—to enjoy the 
inspiration of others if it is so ordained, or 
to suffer alone and work out what happens 
to be the law.” 


A DISCUSSION OF CANVAS: 
AN INTERVIEW WITH 
GEORGE BELLOWS 


ie LWAYS paint a tone of white over 

a new canvas, or, in fact, over any 

canvas new or old before you put 
your picture on it,” is George Bellows’ point 
of view. “This is the secret of the fresh- 
ness of color of the old masters, because it 
prevents the painting from becoming dark 
with age. Over this coating of white, a 
thin stain of any color which the artist may 
prefer may be placed, but do not make it 
too heavy. The advantage of this stain is 
merely to enable the artist to paint rapidly 
without having the white coat come through. 
It is very difficult and tedious to retouch 
the white specks that often appear in a 
rapidly done picture when a coat of stain 
is not used. The color selection of this 
stain lies with the particular needs of the 
artist. A red, for instance, in kack of a 
thinly painted canvas will tend to warm the 
whole painting. Some ideas must be ex- 
pressed quickly, which means the use of 
thin paint. The tendency of the student is 
often to bury his canvas and put his paint 
on too thickly. 

“Tt is a mistake to use a canvas a second 
time without removing the old paint. Old 
paint beneath has a tendency to make the 
surface painting ‘crummy,’ and to darken 
the painting. Paint can be removed with 
a specially prepared paint remover—lI be- 
lieve it is a combination of ether and chloro- 
form. This naturally should never be used 
near an open fire, and care must be taken 
not to inhale the fumes. Do not apply this 
remover too lavishly, as the canvas will be 
ruined if it absorbs any of the remover. 
One complete coat of it is enough. My ad- 
vice is never to leave a piece of bad paint- 
ing to dry. Destroy it the second you 
realize that it is bad. Some artists remove 
part of a picture with paint remover with- 
out injury to the rest, so as to repaint the 


portion they are dissatisfied with on an ap- 
parently fresh canvas. 

“All canvas should be made adhesive ke- 
fore the application of the white coat. This 
can be done by the use of sandpaper, emery 
paper, or, better still, carbonate board. The 
latter, as you may know, is the hardest sub- 
stance that it is possible to obtain, having 
developed from experimentation in the at- 
tempted manufacture of diamonds. This 
carbonate board is more successful in cut- 
ting the paint from old canvases than any 
other method of scraping. I use a piece 
of old iron to obtain my weight on the car- 
bonate board; that is, in reality, I use it as 
a scraping iron. The weight of it does the 
work that physical pressure would ordi- 
narily do, and saves strength. Sometimes, 
on this new surface, the outlines, color and 
form of the scraped-off picture can be fol- 
lowed to advantage in painting the new. I 
have had good results in so doing. 

“Always have a good supply of canvases 
on hand, and never throw away a canvas. 
I always make them over into interesting 
surfaces. I have two or three hundred can- 
vases ahead of any possible use, all sizes 
to suit any emergency. But I do not pre- 
pare more canvases than I can use in an 
allotted time, as the white paint will crack 
and fall off after about six months and the 
canvas will have to be prepared again. 

“Aluminum that has been roughened is 
the best surface on which to paint; a resin- 
ous wood also gives very fine results. Ab- 
sorbent canvas is dangerous because it is 
apt to absorb the oil from the paint, which 
in time rots the canvas, and has a tendency 
to turn the painting yellow. Naturally, as 
artists become more adept, they become 
more particular as to the kind of surfaces 
they use. Some artists feel that certain 
effects can be obtained only by the use of 
certain papers. I feel this is true myself, 
and when I have a certain drawing or paint- 
ing in mind I seek and prepare the surface 
that I particularly need. This knowledge, 
however, can only be gained by experience 
and the realization of the limitations of 
one’s ability. 

“T should advise every student to read 
Abendschien’s ‘Secrets of the Old Masters.’ 
I have gained much from reading the book.” 

Other views on the use, preparation and 
kinds of canvas are invited. Particularly 
welcome are experiences which have devel- 
oped from practice. 
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° THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION AND INFORMATION 


THE CHALONER CON- 
COURS 


TT" E National Academy has announced 


the following results of the second 

competition for The Chaloner Con- 
cours: First prize, Hyman Schneiderman 
of New York; second, Miss Florence Whit- 
ing of Philadelphia; third, Stamos Stathes, 
New York. Honorable Mention was award- 
ed to Miss Edith Yaffee and Charles Garner 
of Philadelphia, Wilbur Adams, Cincinnati, 
Ernst Deilman, Alfred Crimi, George E. 
Harris, Arthur Burchardt, Miss Rosalie 
Lendman and Robert Brackman of New 
York. 

According to the number of drawings 
submitted to this competition the repre- 
sentation from the New York schools, or 
students was very small. It is the ex- 
pressed wish of the committee that such 
schools as The Art Students League, The 
Cooper Union Art School and the Art 
School of Pratt Institute, as well as any 
other school or individual student inter- 
ested in the promotion of the fine arts 
should submit their work. 

The Chaloner Concours were established 
by John Armstrong Chaloner to encourage 
interest in the technical side of art study. 
They: consist of a monthly competition in 
drawing, painting and composition to be 
held each of the eight months of the school 
year and they are open to all American art 
students of either sex under thirty years of 
age, whether living abroad or in this coun- 
try. A first prize of $25, a second prize 
of $15, a third prize of $10 and honorable 
mentions will be awarded each competition. 
These have been allotted as follows: 


October, November, December, 


re Pere ey eee Drawing. 
oe a ee Painting. 
PE NS Hi. ce bes brenda’ Composition. 


Any entry in these Concours receiving 
either a prize or honorable mention is eligi- 
Me for The Paris Prize competition which 
consists of a prize of $900 a year for five 
years of study in Paris. This covers living 
and student expenses of the winner and 
amounts in reality to $4500. In Paris M. 


Jean Laurens supervises the work of the. 
holder of the prize and reports annually 
to a jury in New York which consists of 
the President of the Academy- of. Design, 
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Four Artists (the majority of whom must 
be figure painters), members of the N. A. 
D. elected by the National Academy of De- 
sign, and two artists representing the Paris 
Prize. 

The conditions for entering the Concours 
are very broad. The student must be an 
American of either sex and under thirty, 
also, must never have received a medal or 
honorable mention in any Foreign Exhibi- 
tion or Salon. Those who have studied 
abroad must have their work signed by the 
instructor of the atelier in which they study. 
All drawings and paintings must be sent 
unframed, and must reach New York three 
days. before the date of the sitting of the 
Jury. All transportation charges must be 
prepaid and a stamped wrapper enclosed 
addressed to the sender to insure their trans- 
portation back. These must also be accom- 
panied by a post office order or draft made 
to the order of the Secretary, Chaloner Con- 
cours, for an amount sufficient to cover the 
expense of reshipping to the owner. These 
entries are sent back to the owner under 
these conditions with the following excep- 
tions: all work winning the first, second, 
third prize or honorable mention are re- 
tained until after the awarding of the next 
Paris Prize, when they are returned in ac- 
cordance with the stated regulations. 

The jury for these monthly competitions 
consist of the instructors in drawing, paint- 
ing and composition in National Academy 
of Design and two artists representing the 
Chaloner Prize Foundation. The work 
must all be nudes from. the life, the com- 
positions subjects to be chosen by the stu- 
dent. The drawings must be the academic 
size, nineteen by twenty-five and the paint- 
ings twenty-five by thirty-six, the composi- 
tions nineteen by twenty-five. The name 
of the student and the art school with 
which he is associated should be printed, not 
written, on the back of the drawing, paint- 
ing or composition, and not on the front. 
If the author of the work is not a student 
of an art school, the name and full personal 
address should be given likewise. This rule 
has been made so that the identity of the 
students may not be known to the jury 
when judging the work presented. On 
Monday morning May 2, 1921, the pre- 
liminary competition in drawing for the 
Paris Prize will take place and on Monday, 
May 16, 1921, the final competition for the 
prize will commence. 
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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


: Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
; plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
| tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 


phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
: more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy — Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
































DANDRUFF ERADICATOR 


“Backed By a Man Whe Used It!” 





Guaranteed by a refund of 5 times the Purchase Price 


é Yoor druggist or 
John Wanamaker, Lord) & Taylor, Stern Brothers, 
H. C. F. Koch & Co., John W. Trezise, Druggist, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 





Guests of the Penbighisinie Hotel and all other ‘Servi- 
dor” hotels in the United States can secure AUSTINOL 
immediately by use of room telephone. 


Manufactured by 


AUSTINOL CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices 10 E. 39th Street 
New York City 











Tne CAREY PRINTING CO. ine. 
New Yorn 











